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LIBERTY “12's” 


Assemblies, special equipment and tools are carried in 
our stock for immediate delivery. 


All Liberty Engine material produced and sold by 
Jchnson Motor Products, Inc., meets every government 
requirement for material, assembly and inspection. 


Purchasers may, at their option, have their own in- 
spectors follow their orders and check each step of 
production. 


This material has met every specification required by 
the most exacting purchasers. 


The Jchnson Motor Products, Inc., is able through its 
financial strength and single cwnership by the pro- 
prietor to guarantee the prcducts that it sells without 
reservation. All orders are accepted subject to in- 
spection and test by purchasers before delivery. 


We are now in a position to meet any requirement cf 
American and foreign aercnautical manufacturers and 
Liberty Engine users, subject to the usual assurances 
of the ultimate destination of their engines. 


For information regarding the financial and personal 
standing cf Johnson Motor Products, Incorporated, 
New York Bank references will be furnished. 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED. 


518 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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SPORT PLANES 











FOR THE PILOT OR SPORTSMAN WHO WISHES THE BEST 
mported from France, where they are built to your order in the Largest Aircraft Factory in the World. 
1924 MODELS $4850.00 UP, DELIVERED PHILADELPHIA 


WALLACE KELLETT CO. INC. 
ATLANTIC BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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T HROUGH the entire history of avi- 
ation over a period of 20 years the 
Wright organization has maintained its 
high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly built 
upon extensive research and intelligent 
engineering development, although its 
experience includes the manufacture 
of aeronautical equipment in extreme- 
ly large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever mind- 
ful of its first achievement—the art of 
flying —continues to contribute each 
year its best ability and engineering ex- 
perience to the advancement of flying. 
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The Reurd the World Triumph 


the time this issue of AVIATION reaches our readers 


B 


jeutenant Smith and his command will be on the last 


hop their long journey. Many great accomplishments 
adorn the pages of American aeronautical history. As we 
look over the list containing so many “first flights” they all 
seem shrink in magnitude when placed beside the trip 
around the world. The longest trip possible for inhabitants 
of thi, globe has always had its peculiar appeal since the 
days oi Magellan. Now the aerial voyage has been made and 
all that we ean think about the trip is tinged with pardonable 
pride. 

Praise has come from the entire world, and AVIATION joins 


the chorus with its most sincere alleluias.. Some who have 
remained in the background should also be brought before the 
curtain. The officers who planned the flight, selected the 
planes, picked the personnel, mapped the route, and organized 
the replacement and refueling crews should receive compli- 
The officers of both the 


Army and Navy who have so industriously looked after the 


mentary recognition at this time. 


advance parties, the arrival and departure of our fliers should 
have a place in the group receiving the general applause. 
And of course the builders of the airplanes and accessories 
naturally should be the recipients of compliments. As was 
expected, the casualties to a part of the expedition were the 
unlucky breaks that made the average performance one that 
would spell suecess. Therefore to Major Martin and Lieuten- 
ant Wade should go the very disappointing role of enabling 
factors toward success. Then the officers who acted as me- 
chanies, Lieutenants Arnold and Harding, have accomplished 
such extraordinary feats of repair, overhaul and successful 
performance that they oceupy seats right alongside the pilots 


in the weleoming congratulations. 


To the pilots, Lieutenants Smith and Nelson, - little more 


Praise could come than has already been given. Their cour- 


age, determination, skill and endurance will always be an 


example for Air Service officers. It is victories of this sort 
that go make up the esprit de corps of a service. They 


‘ave no! faltered at any point, they have not only lived up 
to the traditions of the Air Service, they have created them. 
I » Y . ° — *-s . e 
n the world wide rejoicing AVIATION joins, with every bit 
Ol pride 


that should elate every American at this time. 
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Flying Officers to Command 


FTER several weeks of omission of discussion of the 
Suggested National Air Policy, it is once more brought 
up for comment. The particular subject to be considered is 
the suggestion that there be “An experienced staff of flying 
officers at the head of all government air defense services.” 
In no way should this be construed as a reflection or a 
suggestive intimation as to the ability of the present. staff 
officers of our Air Services. In all new military or naval 
work, particularly where large problems require experienced 
executive control and where the active work must necessarily 
be done by young officers, time only can adjust the matter 
of leadership. Until officers who have had wide flying ex- 
perience have acquired.age and the rank that comes with age, 
the present plan of having officers with limited flying ex- 
perience in control is the only sensible procedure to follow. 
Even now, the judgment of the experienced flying officers is 
more and more in evidence in all undertakings. When com- 
plete control can be delegated to these especially trained men, 
there is no question in the minds of everyone that conditions 
will materially improve. 

There has been a very marked tendency in both services to 
approximate this favorable condition and as flying officers 
with sufficient rank become available, they will undoubtedly 
be placed in responsible staff positions. The foreign air 
forces are more fortunate than ours in this respect. There, 
officers with distinguished flying records are in command and 
they speak from the flier’s point of view. They make the 
men to whom they give orders feel that their superiors are 
leaders in the air rather than directors from ground posi- 
tions. This part of the National Air Policy can be left to 
work itsself out naturally providing the fundamental sound- 


ness of the principle is recognized by all concerned. 





The Dayton Races 

T is very fortunate that those in charge of the Dayton 
I air meet have decided to discontinue the publicity regard- 
ing international entrants for the Pulitzer Race. To have 
done so would have been a great mistake as it has been a well 
known fact that it was extremely doubtful that any of the 
French constructors would care to risk their machines this 
year. 

Last year, AviATION published hopeful rumors about inter- 
national entries. This year it decided to rely on direct in- 
formation which has been more accurate in some ways than 
the impression created by some of the official announcements. 
Once misinformed, twice shy. 


The Future Market for Airplanes 


Private Planes Held to Offer the Best Prospects 
By EDWARD P. WARNER 


Profescor of Aeronautics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The violent deflation whieh has sueceeded the forced de- 
velopment of the aircraft industry during the war has been a 
world-wide phenomenon. The problem of the sudden anni- 
hilation of the demand for aireraft has been met in different 
ways by different countries, but all manufacturers, of what- 
ever nationality and whatever the measures that they may have 
taken for meeting the immediate financial emergency, have 
been busily engaged in endeavoring to forecast the future. 
Everywhere there has been a search for new markets. Every- 
where there has been profound and anxious speculation on 
the probable future importance of markets already existent 
in some degree. 


Military Demand 


First among the possible markets for airplanes in any 
country, under present conditions, are the army and navy, 
or the independent air foree where one exists. They will 
continue to buy, but in quantities unlikely materially to in- 
crease. Purchases for military purposes may even fall off in 
number as the tension among the European states decreases, 
and will be certain to do so if a conference for the limitation 
of aerial armaments should be ealled and lead to definite 
results. 

If there were to be no other market than the military one, 
it would be impossible that the industry be maintained at its 
present status without a subsidy of some sort, either avowed 
or veiled and taking the form of orders given to smail manu- 
facturers at prices noticeably higher than those for which the 
same goods could be obtained elsewhere. There are now, in 
all countries, far too many companies producing aircraft, 
and producing them in quantities too small, to permit of any- 
thing approaching the economy that could be realized with a 
greater unification of facilities. 

If it were to be conceded that no new opportunities for the 
disposal of aircraft are likely to open up in the future, and 
that the Government’s only objective in making purchases is 
to obtain a very moderate number of machines (a number, in 
the United States, presumably about equal to that now bought 
for the services) of the best possible quality and at the lowest 
possible price, then the weaker and smaller builders might 
well retire from the field at once, finding it practically impos- 
sible to take from their more powerful rivals an amount of 
business sufficient to pay for the necessary engineering and 
administrative organization. 

The airplane, to be sure, lends itself to small-seale pro- 
duction, much better than does the automobile, for example, 
but the advantages of the airplane in that respect are steadily 
being lessened as wood gives way to metal, and even now it 
is hopeless for the factory that builds six machines a year to 
seek to compete on equal terms with the factory that builds 
300. 


Insuring Large Production 


These tentative hypotheses are not, however, altogether fair 
ones. Small Government orders in time of peace are placed 
with the possible need for placing very large ones when 
speedy production is paramount to all other requirements, 
and economy is not by any means the only guiding thought 
in their allocation. Large production is best insured by hav- 
ing a number of companies ready to build, and the smaller 
factories must therefore be kept alive even at the cost of some 
wastefulness in normal times. Their potential usefulness in 
emergency demands their survival, and those which existed 
during the war have an additional claim on governmental 
support, for after the armistice the effort was naturally made 
to spread orders out thinly enough to afford at least a seanty 
sustenance to all the companies engaged primarily in aircraft 


work, instead of concentrating purchases and dooming he 
neglected builders to early extinction. 

Continuance of present practices in the placing of or: «rs, 
still neglecting the possibility of selling airplanes to o er 
buyers than one’s own Government, is unlikely to preve:: a 
still further decrease in the number of active manufactv ers 
and a growing domination of the field by a few large . om- 
panies. There seems to be no way of avoiding such an © ‘cet 
unless appropriations for the purchase of new equipmen. be 
either increased or distributed so evenly among the comp ing 
firms that all alike will be reduced to a condition of pen uary, 
the shops too small and the sums available for the employ: :ent 
of technical staffs too limited to permit either of the s.tis- 
factory completion in any one factory of a really big job 
involving radically new problems in design or constructio. or 
of the initiation of such research programs as are neces<ary 
if the art of aircraft construction is to advance. 

The assumption has so far been made that airplanes can 
be sold only to the Government, but that, of course, is not 
even now strictly true, and other markets should become in- 
creasingly important in the future. Broadly speaking, they 
may be divided into two classes of purchasers, the air trans- 
port lines and private individuals. 


Limited Air Transport Demand 


Some at least among those who have faith in the future 
existence of a self-sustaining industry, independent of mil- 
itary demand, base their optimism on the prospect of a 
growing use of the airplane and airship for the transport of 
passengers and express. That such use will inerease, and that 
the number of lines operating and the frequency of their 
services will be increased correspondingly, is as sure as any- 
thing can be, and a certain number of airplanes will be 
required as new routes are opened, as well as for continual 
replacements. It does not necessarily follow, however, that 
the need for new machines for such purposes will be adequate 
to the maintenance in normal health of even such an industry 
as is now in existence, to say nothing of such a one as it may 
be considered necessary to build up, by Government subsidy 
or otherwise, to insure the national safety in ease no action 
leading to a limitation of aerial armaments is taken by in- 
ternational agreelients. ¥ 

It is not difficult to make at least a rough estimate of the 
amount of new equipment that commercial air lines would 
be likely to absorb. The amount of commercial flying done 
in the United States, including the operations of the Air 
Mail but omitting those of itinerant “gypsy fliers,” aggregates 
about 2,500,000 mi. annually. The total for European lines 
is some 5,000,000 mi. America can be well covered with 
routes, air service being supplied wherever there is apparent 
a real: possibility of early usefulness, with a total mileage 
which may be estimated, with the vagueness that any such 
estimate must have, at from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 a year. 
The higher of those figures, which is unlikely to be excceded 
in the next couple of decades, may be used as a basis of 
further calculation. 


Number of Transport Planes per Year 
The rate of depreciation or obsolescence of the airplanes to 
be designed as some indefinite future date is almost as inde 
terminate as the amount of flying to be done at the same 


time. The life of aireraft will, however, be longer than it 
is today, and even now there is ample evidence that a }oper- 
ly maintained airplane can be flown for more than 2,('\0 hr. 
An average total distance of 300,000 mi. an airplane seems 
a fair assumption for a time contemporaneous with tat at 
which American air lines will have extended their oper:tions 
to the impressive seope specified in the preceding para«raph. 
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Three hundred thousand miles an airplane and 20,000,000 
mi. . year indicates a demand for less than seventy new air- 
planes each year, an insignificant production, particularly 
wher something approaching standardization of commercial 
desicn has been attained. That output would hardly be suffi- 
ecient to keep one factory running efficiently. 

There is no eseape from these figures. The requirements in 
new equipment could only be increased by the deliberate se- 
lection of airplanes which would depreciate more rapidly, by 
sera} ping machines still in good condition, or by increasing 
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duction of airplanes be absorbed elsewhere than in the service 
of commercial companies. 


Future Private Use 


Sale to private individuals lies almost wholly in the future, 
the number of such sales of new aircraft, leaving out of con- 
sideration the disposal that has been made of the Govern- 
ment’s surplus equipment since the end of the war, having 
been trivial up to the present. The ultimate importance of 
business of that sort, as well as the rate at which the ultimate 

















The end of a gallant effort, Major A. Stuart MacLaren’s Vickers Vulture plane on the beach at Nikolski, Komandorski Island, 


after the wings were smashed during a forced landing in a choppy sea due to fog. 


The hull and Napier Lion engine were 


salvaged by the Canadian Coast Guard Steamer Thiepval and landed at Vancouver, British Columbia, on-August 20. Major 
MacLaren and his flight companions, Flying Officers Plenderleith and Broom, were passengers on the rescue ship and received 


a tremendous welcome at Vancouver. 


Major MacLaren paid a tribute to the sportsmanship of the Americans in transporting 


to him a new plane near Rangoon, Indiaand wished our world fliers every success 


still further the amount of flying done. The third solution 
probably will not be feasible for many years, and the first 
two are manifestly opposed to considerations of economy and 
to the interest of the operating companies, although the sec- 
ond method has been adopted to some extent in certain Euro- 
pean countries where the bond between commercial flying and 
possible military use has been kept very close. 


Must Look Farther 


The conclusion that commercial operation does not offer 
bright prospects for aircraft constructors is, indeed, in ac- 
cordance with experience in other lines of transport. Ship- 
ping presents rather an unusual ease, in that the units used 
are so large that standardization is very rare, for each new 
ship comes to the builder as a new problem. Quantity pro- 
duction is hardly possible, but even so, the number of yards 
building steel ships is small. A better parallel is found in 
the building of locometives for land transport. Despite the 
great extent of the services offered by the railroads of the 
United States, practically all new locomotives, except for 
those used by one or two of the large railroads which build 
their ov n, issue from the shops of two companies. There are 
several times more constructors seeking at the present time 
‘o occupy an important place in the airplane industry than 
have any expectation of doing so in the building of that par- 
heular form of railroad equipment. 

a : not necessarily a counsel of despair, but it is a 
. & against confusing things which should not be con- 
lused and against placing trust for the future development of 


os aircraft industry in an illusory market. If any consider- 
~€ nuniber of companies are to build airplanes and if 
Governn 


= ent orders are not to be raised very much above their 
Present number, it is necessary that a large part of the pro- 


figure is approached, will depend chiefly on two factors, 
public psychology and the progress of aeronautical engineer- 
ing in application to the special problems of an airplane for 
private operation. The rate of elimination of the war-time 
training machines sold as surplus and now hawked to and fro 
at prices hardly covering their value as junk, is also of some 
importance for the moment, for it is very hard to persuade 
a customer to balance quality against price to the extent of 
buying a new airplane when one still quite serviceable, even 
though admittedly inferior to the new machine in many re- 
spects can be had for one-twentieth the price. That disturbing 
element, however, must sooner or later disappear from the 
situation. 

Mass psychology is not understood sufficiently to permit of 
any estimation of the time when the present widespread 
prejudice against flying will begin to wane. In a certain 
sense the process has already started, and both the usefulness 
of the airplane in saving time and the pleasures of air travel 
are gaining a growing appreciation. That change of attitude 
of mind is showing itself first in a growing willingness to use 
the facilities of air transport companies but it is likely to be 
followed by a spreading out of private ownership of aircraft 
by the wealthy, put to such use as a few pioneers have already 
made of seaplanes for commuting between New York and 
various shore resorts. 

The problem of the engineer is largely one of simplifying 
flying. Although the handling of an airplane under normal 
conditions is even now a very easy matter, it still requires a 
skill and judgment which can only be insured by careful and 
prolonged training and by constant practice. The wealthy 
who commute by air will probably employ professional pilots, 
but the airplane for touring will not come into very extended 
use until the further study of aerodynamics leads to the 
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elimination of those hazards which now prove most discour- 
aging to the amateur who would like to fly if he could learn 
and practice that art with the same ease as he learned to 
drive an automobile. Foremost among the outstanding prob- 
lems is the elimination of the danger of flying at too low a 
speed, with resultant stalling and sudden dropping into a 
spin. Great progress has already been made in the study 
of the nature of spinning and the possible means of prevent- 
ing that very complex and often undesirable maneuver, but 
there is much yet to be done in the same direction, in order 
that the control of an airplane may be made not only as 
simple but as constant in its effects as that of an automobile, 
and that without sacrifice of performance. The difficulty of 
flying lies not in the inherent complexity of the operation, 
but in the possibility of getting into a position where the 
machine may fail to respond to the ordinary use of the 
controls. 


Problems Will Be Met 


There can be little doubt that the technical problems will 
be solved and that the publie skepticism on the subject of the 
airplane for every day use will be overcome, and the private 
purchase of airplanes will then almost automatically become 
an important source of revenue to those who build the craft. 
While no one ventures to proclaim a future for the airplane 
presenting any direct parallel to the phenomenal expansion 
of the automobile industry, there should be enough business, 
when private flying gets well under way to support an in- 
dustry of fair size without any reference to army and navy 
orders. In that lies the chief hope of the future, and the 
interest of the manufacturer, if he is far-sighted should turn 
toward the small two or three passenger airplane even more 
than toward the large commercial machine. 

Sale for private use is likely to accelerate rather than to 
retard that process of concentration of construction in the 
hands of a few companies which has already been predicted. 
The small airplane must be a standardized product, resem- 
bling automobiles in that respect more than, for example, 
motor boats, and quantity production will be required for 
economy. Unless the sales become very large, therefore, 
larger than one dares to expect, most of the business will be 
done by a few large companies, just as in the automobile 
industry, despite its vast and growing total production, the 
number of factories has almost continuously decreased since 
the first stages of the automobile boom. 


The Small Operators 


Editor, AvtaTion :— 

Everyone’s grasp of aviation development is necessarily 
limited, due to lack of intimate contact with a large number 
of aircraft users. Our connections are likewise restricted, 
and our acquaintance is only with a small portion of those 
who constitute the bulk of fliers and who are the basis of com- 
mercial aviation as we know it today. 

Our correspondence however is to some extent illuminating, 
in that most of the letters of inquiry that we receive are full 
of thoughts, plans, and opinions regarding the future of 
aviation, and are somewhat indicative of the general trend of 
thought of the small operator. 

Probably a condensed version of these ideas would run 
something like this: 

They want better airplanes, slower landing speeds, higher 
cruising speeds, greater ceiling, more passenger room, better 
and more economical motors of greater power. Most of them 
are unable to pay for the perfect airplane they want, but are 
going to make a fortune tomorrow or the next day and will 
get it then if it is to be had. When they fail to cash in on 
their expectations, most of them insist that within a month 
or so they will knock the world cold, at least that part of it 
known as Main Street, and will be after the new ship then. 
Discouragement is a word they never heard and will not 
listen to. Most of their letter heads inform you that they 
should be considered an aerial transportation company and 
the contents of their letters inform one that they are just 
getting started by joy riding passengers and that next year 
they intend to run a full fledged air line between Sqweedunk 
and Oskaloosa. They let you know that they consider them- 
selves the best pilots in the world (as a matter of fact they 
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are), and tell you about how they herded the old Jennie out 
of that ball park down in Oklahoma, or about the time they 
got into the potato patch in Tennessee. They admit they like 
the appearance and performance of your ship, but don’t you 
think that you could increase the speed by washing out the 
angle of incidence, or how about a degree or so of decalace ? 

They are gluttons for reading matter regarding any pliase 
of aviation, and read every word of your magazine ineluding 
all the ads. They are convinced that next year or the one 
after will see them at the head of a big aviation field where 
they rent hangars and give service to all the other enthus‘asts 
in the community and know that they are the logical or:ani- 
zation to handle your ship in their territory. 

At first analysis it would seem as if they are very evotis- 
tical. They are not. It is just a ease of intense interest. and 
enthusiasm, and a spirit of fighting, flying courage, that : iore 
than airplanes, more than scientifie research, and more ‘han 











One of three Fokker Planes with 450 hp. Napier Lion Engine 
in which Major Pedro Zanni, Argentine Pilot, is attemping a 
Round the World Flight 


tangible organizations will be responsible for the advancement 
of aviation. 

Each year these unheard of and unheard barnstormers and 
small operators, are carrying thousands of passengers, train- 
ing hundreds of students and interesting hundreds of thou- 
sands in the airplane as a mode of travel. They are building 
up a reservoir of enthusiasm which will some day break its 
dam and then aerial transportation will be here with a rush. 
They, we believe, more than any cther group interested m 
flying, are deserving of consideration by your magazine, and 
remember that every word printed in it is taken to be gospel 
by them. : 

Your small plane section if possible should be enlarged 
by an additional elementary course in design and construction. 
I mean it should enter a little more fully into the why of 
things. Lots of present day fliers never saw ground school. 

As to what they are using planes for: It varies from boot- 
legging to advertising, but the mainstay is passenger work. 

Our sales are of course small in comparison to the sale 
of surplus government ships, and due to the higher price are 
perhaps not indicative of those te the average flier. Our buy- 
ers are either commercial operators who have been successful 
in the past and want a better ship with increased earning 
capacity, or in some eases men of means who want a good ship 
regardless of price. 

Some of our late sales are as follows, ineluding the use 
to which the ship is being put: 

The Lenoir Aero Co., Lenoir, N. C.; passenger work and 
photography. 

Tex LaGrone, Kansas City, Mo.; passenger work and motor 
sales, flying for the Clester Motor Co., Ford agents. 

Thos. Grieve, Zanesville, Ohio; advertising and pleasure ad- 
vertising Gold Bond Bread, for the Grieve Baking Company. 

Eddie Hami!ton, Detroit, Mich.; passenger work and pho- 
tography. 

The Indian Lake Aviation Co., Russels Point, Ohic; pas 
senger work. 

Indianapolis Aviation Co.; photography. 

THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
By E. JUNKIN 
August 19, 1924 
Troy, Ohio 
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the art of radio broadcasting. 


airplane will in the future become an important link in 
Through the coonerative ex- 


per ments made by The Radio Corporation of America, Maj. 
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m N. Hensley, Commanding Officer of Mitchel Field, 
Island, and AviATiIon, the practicability of using air- 
radio transmitters to broadcast in connection with the 
ful radio stations, was demonstrated on Aug. 14, in New 
City, after a series of tests covering a period of two 
s. Major Hensley flew over New York City and held a 
ay conversation with Maj. Lester D. Gardner, publisher 


The First Airplane Radio Broadcasting 
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of radio communication. They profess to attach great im- 
portance to the results as suggesting enlarged possibilities in 
broadeasting. 

The field station for the test was set up atop a little knoll 
in Central Park just west of the Mall. Antennae were strung 
between the trees. The apparatus in the field consisted of 
a superheterodyne receiver, a remote control amplifier panel 
and a set of batteries. 

Radio signals that came from the airplane were received on 
the antennae, amplified on the field and sent 3 mi. by wire 











Major Lester D. Gardner, Publisher of AVIATION, at the microphone in Central Park during the two-way airplane-radio 


broadcasting test. 
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Mr. Carl Dreher, right, radio engineer of the Radio Corporation of America and his assistants are shown 


operating the receiving and amplifying apparatus 
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use of this method of broadcasting will be in greet- 
Prince of Wales when he arrives in New York, and 
greeting the Round the World Fliers when they reach 
ork City.—Eprror. 
ing the hour of 7 p. m., when radio fans, as a rule, 
se to their receiving sets, Station WJZ of the Radio 
ration of America yesterday repeated its experiment of 
v before of talking by radio between the earth and an 
e flying over the city and broadeasting the results. 
observer in an airplane from Mitchel Field flying a 
ove New York City talked to radio experimenters on 
ound and they in turn talked to him, the complete 
ation being broadeast to radio fans, who said they 
t perfeetly. According to Station WJZ of the Radio 
ation of America, which conducted the tests, this has 
een done before, so far as they know, in the history 
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into the control room of Station WJZ in Aeolian Hall. There 
they were amplified and modified for quality and sent to the 
transmitter room, whence they were broadeast with 500-watt 
power. 

The results were noticeably clearer than those of the day 
before as far as the signals from the plane were concerned. 
This time the aerial microphone was handled by Maj. William 
M. Hensley, Commandant of Mitchel Feld. Carl Dreher, the 
engineer in charge for WJZ, explained that Signal Corps 
officers had been working all aiterrocn on the airplane set 
to eliminate extraneous noises. 

Mr. Dreher said the roar that had been heard the day be- 
fore had not come entirely from the motor in the plane, but 
that a certain amount of generator hum had been included 
in it. The Signal Corps engineers, he said, had eliminated a 
good deal of this by the use of condensers. The same ap- 
paratus that had been used the day before was set up in 
Central Park. Again Maj. Lester D. Gardner, editor of Avia- 
TION, was at the ground microphone. Major Hensley’s De- 
Haviland 4 plane was piloted by Lieutenant Connell. 

The test was pronounced a complete success by the Radio 
Corporation people. A reporter for The New York Times on 
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the field who listened in with a headpiece for a time could 
plainly hear the voice of the aviator and his responses to 
remarks addressed to him from the ground. Outside listeners 
also reported they had heard the whole conversation perfectly. 

One of the handicaps to perfect hearing of what was sent 
from the airplane came from the roar of the machine’s big 
Liberty motors. The aviator explained this himself. His 
microphone was not more than ten or fifteen feet away from 
his motor, and the roar was transmitted with his voice. 


Question and Answer Test 


This time the test was carried on by means of short ques- 
tions and answers exchanged between Majors Hensley and 
Gardner. Side remarks by each were caught up by the other 
in a way that graphically suggested how thoroughly observers 
sereened on the ground could be kept in touch with everything 
in the four points of the compass that could be seen by a 
plane a mile up in the air. 

It had been agreed beforehand that before answering any 
question from the ground Major Hensley was to count 1-2- 
3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10, and that before replying to the voice from 
the clouds, Major Gardner was to say A-B-C-D-E-F-G. This 
was to be done in order that each should have opportunity 
to do fine tuning for the other and to allow time for throwing 
the switch that changed broadeasting to receiving. 

However, so elearly could each hear the other that both 
Majors often forgot to pré in their precautionary signals. 

After detailing the apparatus on the field and that in the 
airplane and explaining how they would work, Major Gard- 
ner announced that the moment for the test had arrived. 

“Tf the airplane hears me,” he said, “I wish it would now 
answer.” 

There was a moment’s pause and then, shot through with 
the roar of the motor, the voice of the observer in the airplane 
could be heard. 

“We are up here a mile above 
forgettivg that 1-2-3 business,” came 
Hensley at one time. 

“Yes, I forget it myself; 
Gardner switched in. 

It was 7:01 when Major Gardner on the ground began 
announcing to listeners what was going on. He told of the 
condition that would be observed and gave a short résumé 
of developments in airplane radio work. 


Plane High Over Mall 


“Where are you ?” he asked of the vacant 
ment there came an answer. 

“Hello, hello, hello, 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10, Good evening, 
Major I get you very well. We are over the Mall in Central 
Park looking down on one of the greatest panoramas in the 
world.” 

“A-B-C-D-E-F-G-. We heard you very clearly indeed,” 
Major Gardner broke in. “Will you tell us what altitude 
you are at and at what speed you are going through the air.” 

“]-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10. We are about one mile up and—wait a 
moment—going at approximately 100 mi./hr. Lieut. S. M. 
Connell—-C-o-n-n-e-l-l—is piloting and we are eireling with 
the plane banked to keep as nearly over you as we ean.” 

There followed a series of questions and answers, inter- 
rupted by: 

“Wait a minute,” the voice from the sky said. “I’ve put 
my ioot on one of the wires that leads to the control. Just 
hold on a second until I reach over and fix it and then we’ll 
go ahead.” 

“IT can see you up there about 3000 ft. above us,” 
Major Gardner, introducing his next question. 

“Say, Major, vou’re a pretty good estimator of airplane 
heights,” interjected the aviator. “You said we were 3000 
ft. up and our reading is 3,400 ft. That’s coming pretty close. 

“It’s funny to hear a man talking from a mile high above 
the earth,” he said. “Only a few years ago anybody would 
have said you were crazy if you had predicted it.” 

Then he launched into a brief history of aviation progress. 
I{e alluded to the dawn-to-dusk flight of Lieut. Russell 
Maughan and to the round-the-world flight. 

“Major Hensley, Commandant of Mitchel Field,” he said 
from the sky, “invites you all to be present when the world 
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cruisers arrive there, probably late this month.” 

At this juneture Major Gardner cut off the sky talker and 
explained for the benefit of those who might have tuned in 
after the first announcement what was going on. “The unu- 
sual thing about this test is,’ he added, “that we cannot see 
the airplane. It may be headed back to Mitchel Field and 
out of our range. But we will try again. Now I'll go off, 
and if the airplane hears me, will it please resume the con- 
versation.” 

Again the aviator came in. 

“We want to thank you,” Major Gardner broke in, ‘ for 
your cooperation in this test through the courtesy of M:» jor 
Hlensley. We have heard everything you said and your ‘alk 
on aviation was just what the people want to hear. The ex- 
periment has been highly successful and will undoubtcdly 
lcad to the broadeast reporting of events that could be de- 
scribed as they are happening in no other way.” 

A fev; more questions and answers, and then Major Gard- 
ner said: 

“Well, it’s 29 min. after 7, and President Coolidge will soon 
be broadcasting, so I guess we’d better stop. Will you say 
good-bye to the audience from the air ?” 

“Yes, I’m sorry our time is up,” came the response. “I’ve 
got 7:31. Not wishirg to ecsipete with the President, I'll 
sign off from the great radio audience. We're now fiying 
over New York at 4,000 ft. Good-bye.” 

H. Staples, sexton of the Episcopal Cathedral in Garden 
City, was waiting on the field when Major Hensley returned. 
He offered his congratulations. 

“T heard every word you spoke,” he said, “and I am proud 
of having the distinction of being the first to congratulate you 
personally. That’s why I drove here.” Several hundred auto- 
mobi'es were parked on the flying field by persons who 
awaited the return of Major Hensley. All had heard the 
broadeasting. 


Tribune Comments on Test 


The New York Tribune gave the following radio criticism 
of the test: 

“WJZ stole a march on its contemporaries and supplied us 
with a thrill. Yes, sir, it supplied us with a thrill. It was 
about 7:15 when we tuned to Major Gardner, the gentleman 
who has kept us so well informed concerning the progress 
of the ’round the world flight. Mr. Gardner was in Central 
Park using the wire from the Mall that is used for the Gold- 
man concerts. Flying over his head, and well into the clouds, 
was another major, Major Hensley, of Mitchel Field. If 
we understood the lower major correctly, the upper major 
was flying in a DeHaviland. Without a single hitch, we over- 
heard the two men talking to each other. Major Hensley, 
from a point 4,000 ft. above the Mall, deseribed the scene 
below him. He was using an airplane transmitter of small 
power which was being received from at the Mall. Here, no 
doubt, the speech was heavily amplified and fed in to the 
land wire that carried it to the modulator tubes at the WJZ 
studio, where it left to take to the air for a second time. 
Major Gardner’s voice was broadeast to the radio audience 
and to the major in the plane by WJZ’s transmitter. It was 
a highly instructive demonstration and it put a kick in the 
whole program.” 


Increase in Japan’s Air Force 


The Japanese Army reorganization program has been finally 
put in shape, says an Associated Press despatch dated Tokio, 
Aug. 27. 

It is authoritatively stated that the new plan will abolish 
four divisions and other minor units, resulting in a saving o! 
18,000,000 ven. Of this saving, 13,000,000 yen will be a!lotted 
to the establishment of twelve air squadrons, equally ¢ vided 
between pursuit, scout and bombing squadrons, a tank corps, 
anti-aireraft units, motor transport, schools of chemica! war- 
fare and research and a school for non-commissioned o!!icers. 

Naval authorities have agreed to an inerease of 28 squad- 
rons and hope to secure the expansion at the regular session 
of the diet in December. 
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The Napier Cub 1,000 hp. Engine 


The Napier Lion engine of 450 hp. is well known in this 
eountry due to its successful. use on the British commercial 
air lines. One of these engines has now seen more than 1,000 
hr. of service, first on the London-Paris route and later on the 
London-Cologne route. A resumé of the British Aireraft In- 
dustry given in “Flight,” shows that of 53 new types of planes 
des-ribed, 26 have Napier engines, there being 225 per cent 
more Napiers than any other type. The performance, there- 
fore, of the new 1,000 hp. Napier Cub will be watched with 
much interest. 

Six of these engines have been ordered by the British gov- 
ernment and successful flight tests have been conducted on the 
Aldershot Bomber and Avro Cub but details of the per- 
formanee have been kept secret by the Air Ministry. The 
spe ifieations furnished by D. Napier & Sons are as follows: 


— 


General Particulars and Dimensions 


A ber of Cylinders. Sixteen. 
Arrangement. Four blocks of four each, 2 at 26% deg. to vertical; two 
at 25'4 deg. below horizontal. 
Bore. 6% in. 
Stroke. T¥in. 
H»-sepower. Normal 1,000 hp. Compression ratio 5.3 to 1. 
Direction of Rotation of Adrscrew Shajt. Clockwise viewed from air- 
ew end 
Speed of Ditto. Reduction ratio 1 to 2.04 of crankshaft. 
I, tion. Four special magnetos giving dual ignitien. Clockwise 


rota 
0) Consumption 0.028 Ib. approximately per b.hp. hour at fn!l load. 
I Consumption. 0.48 lb. approximately per b.hp. hour at full load. 
Sic ter. Pressure Gas System with distributing mechanism on engine. 
ni ht of Engire. 2,450 tbh. approximately, complete with airscrew 
boss. -arburetors, induction pipes, magnetos, starting distributor gear and 
mp s 
ms kt per horsepower. 2.45 Ib. 


L. ath Overall to Center of Airscrew. 5 ft. 11% in. approximately. 

Wisth Overall. 4 ft. 9 in. approximately. ; 

Heivht Overall. 5 ft. 2% dn. approximately. 

Cylinders. Steel forgings machined all over. Water jackets of steel. 
Detachable aluminum camshaft casings, valves and valve actuating 
mec! ism 





General view of the 1000 hp. Napier Cub engine, seen from 
the propeller end 


Pistons. Of aluminum alloy, fitted with two gas and two scraper rings. 


Gudgeon pins of large diameter and hollow, floating in piston bosses and 
connecting rod. . 

Valros. Two inlet and two exhaust per cylinder, each fitted with two 
coil springs and operated by overhead camshafts and rocking levers driven 
through bevel gearing by shafts from the crankshaft. The whole of the 
camshaft mechanism is enclosed within a detachable oil-tight aluminum 

Cor ting Rods. Machined from special high grade steel. The master 
rod, coupled to the pistons of the top port block of cylinders, is formed 
with lugs on either side, to which are attached the short auxiliary rods 
for the pistons of the other three groups of cylinders. The big ends are 
White tal lined, anchor pins and other parts work in bushes of ample 
size 

Cray) shaft. Machined from a solid steel forging. The four throws are 
In one ine, and all journal bearings and crankpins are of large diameter 
and bord out. The shaft is carried in five substantial roller bearings and 
4 large plain hearing at the forward end. . 

Airs Shaft end Drive. Shaft rotates clockwise, looking at the air 
Screw i. It is carried on two roller bearings and fitted with a large 


ee uble rust ball bearing, to take the thrust of either a ‘Tractor’ or 
Push airscrew. Reduction between airscrew and crankshaft through 
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wide high grade alloy steel spur gears. Shaft and its gear and cover can 
be withdrawn from crankcase. 

Crankease and Oil Sump. Of aluminum suitably stiffened at ali 
necessary points and having brackets on either side for attachment to the 
fuselage. The crankcase front end encloses the reduction gear for the 
airscrew shaft together with the shaft and bearings. The rear end cover 
contains the two scavenge oil pumps, the pressure oil pump and the drive 
for the camshaft, magnetos, water and oil pumps. 

Water Pump. Centrifugai type, mounted to rear end of engine and 
running at one and one-half crankshaft speed. The spindle is fitted with 
a metallic packed gland and a screw-down greaser. Water is delivered 
through a separate outlet to each of the four cylinder blocks. ; 

Oil Pumps. Two suction and one pressure gear pump driven at engine 
speed through gears. The suction pumps connected to the sump and the 
pressure pump taking oil from the supply tank through a suitable filler. 

Magnetos and Ignition. Four special e-ght cylinder magnetos, rotating 
clockwise, mounted on platforms at the rear end of engine. Metal braided 
ignition cables carried in aluminum troughs. Advance and retard links 
and levers interconnected with throttle control. 

Carburetors. Two twin carburetors are fitted. The bodies, whi h are 
of aluminum and stayed to the crankcase, are waier jacketed. The gas 
inlet pipes to the induction on the cylinder heads are of steel and are 
water jacketed. Altitude control cocks are fitted and are intsrconnected 
wi‘h throttle control. 

Lubrication. By pressure throughout to big ends, gudgeon pins, bear- 
ings of camshaft and forward bearing of crankshaft. The reduction gears 
are lubricated by oil ejected on to the teeth from a pipe connected to the 
crankshaft lubricating system. Valve tappets and cams are lIvbri-a‘ed by 
the oil escaping from the camshaft bearings, which drains into the sump 
and is delivered thence to the supply tank by suction pumps. An ad- 
justable pressure relief valve is incorporated in the system. 

Engines are supplied with water pipes arranged for “‘Tractor’” machines. 
Altered pipes are necessary when the engine is used as a “Pusher” ty pe. 





No Rest for Record Breakers 


Editor, AVIATION :— 


I enclose certain extracts from “The Non-Stop Flight 
Across America” by Macready which appeared in the National 
Geographic Magazine recently. I also enclose certain imagi- 
nary extracts which are self-explanatory. Perhaps you can 
use these to emphasize the absurdity, and what might be the 
tragedy, of permitting highly skilled officers to do manual, 
mechanical labor prior to undertaking a great test of courage 
and endurance. 

Surely there is something wrong with the Air Service or- 
ganization on the ground if officer pilots have not sufficient 
confidence in its personnel to rely upon it for complete 
preparation of equipment before flight. After reading over 
the imaginary statements of the Cavalry Officer and the Ar- 
tillery Officer, I think you will see more clearly how foolish 
the Air Service looks. 

Macready says: “Keliy and I expected to fly out to San 
Diego and rest and relax before undergoing the ordeal of the 
transcontinental flight. Our work was just beginning. We 
found that one of the requirements for a long flight is to do 
the immediate preliminary work yourself and get dog tired 
before starting. It was necessary to install a new engine, 
ete.” 

“Kelly, the mechanies and I worked during nights as well 
as days and on Sunday in order to get the engine quickly in- 
stalled. After landing at Mitchel Field, L. I., it was necessary 
to spend approximately two days in working on the engine. 
We had been working in grease and dirt, without rest for a 
long time previous to the flight.” ; 

Suppose a cavalry officer would write: 

“T found that one of the requirements for a long ride is 
to do all the preliminary work yourself and get dog tired 
before starting. Jt was necessary to fit a new saddle, attend 
to the shoeing of the animal (myself), carry the grain and 
hay and feed it, polish the leather, and file down the teeth 
of my mount. We worked during the ensuing nights, as well 
as days, and on Sunday, in order to get the animal properly 
equipped, and in proper condition. I had been working in 
stable dust and manure without rest for a long time previous 
to the ride. ....” 

Or an Artillery officer: “We found that one of the require- 
ments for a long march is to do the preliminary work your- 
self and get dog tired before starting. It was necessary to 
install new poles on the ecaisons, clean breech blocks, grease 
axles, load caisons, as well as attend to the animals. Jones, 
the gunners, and I worked during the ensuing few nights, 
as well as days, and on Sundays, in order to get the battery 
quickly in shape. We had been working in grease and dirt 
without rest for a long time previous to the march.” 

How long would the Army permit such lack of organization 
to continue ?—Ex-OFFICER. 


Air Mail Shows Excellent July Performance 


The report of Paul Henderson, 2nd Asst. Postmaster 
General, on the 31-day test of the through New York-San 
Franciseo Air Mail service during July, shows a high degree 
of performance in the face of especially unfavorable weather 
conditions for night flying, and there were no accidents 
worthy the name. While the revenue received from Air Mail 
stamps was considerably less than the cost of the service, 
Colonel Henderson points out that it would be unfair to lay 
too much stress upon this until the Air Mail has had the benefit 
of four to six months traffic solicitation. 

As far as the physica! operation of the continuous New York 
to San Francisco service is concerned, Colonel Henderson un- 
qualifiedly predicts its suecess. Whether or not the public 
will support the service to a degree which will warrant its 
continuation, he states, is an open question. 

One diffieulty experienced by the new service, which a more 
distinctive air mail stamp should remedy, was that a large 


fact that these storms come up quickly and that they are 
severe while they last creates an unusual hazard. 

Notwithstanding these storms the Air Mail was able to main- 
tain an average of 39 hr. and 49 min. westbound, and 36 hr. 
and 21 min. eastbound, compared with the scheduled time of 
34 hr. 45 min. westbound, and 31 hr. and 35 min. eastbound. 

It is of interest to compare these averages with the best 
established rail schedules of 36 hr. westbound and 90 hr. east- 
bound. 

The poorest performance westbound was made on July 18, 
when 55 hr. and 40 min. were consumed. As compared to the 
best combination of rail schedules, which is 86 hr., this shows 
a saving of 30 hr. and 20 min. 

The poorest record eastbound was made on July 12, when 
57 hr. and 39 min. were consumed. This, as compared to the 
best rail schedule eastbound, 90 hr., shows a saving of 32 hr. 
and 21 min. 








Reserve officer members of the Pittsburgh Aero Club who completed this summer a two weeks refresher flying course at Lang- 


ley Field, Va. They will keep in practice at Rodgers Field, the new Pittsburgh airdrome, upon its completion. Standing, 

L. to R.: Sec. Lt. Harry D. Teeter; First Lt. Christopher J. Evans; Sec. Lt. Robert C. Wentz; Capt. Meyer B. Horner; 

Sec. Lt. Arthur D. Swift; First Lt. William L. Scott; Maj. Samuel McCahill; Capt. Ewing W. Day; First Lt. Jack I. 

Grow; First Lt. Ralph R. Kuhn; Sec. Lt. Robert H. Hancock. Sitting, L. to R.: Capt. John R. Wright; First Lt. John 

C. Kelso; First Lt. Clair S. Black; Sec. Lt. Howard T. Gordon; First Lt. Louis T. Barry; First Lt. Howard B. Pearce, 

President of the Aero Club; Sec. Lt. Bertrand H. Smyers, Jr.; First Lt. John J. Feery; Sec. Lt. William J. Austin; First 
Lt. Anthony DePodesta; Sec. Lt. Alden D. Perley 


number of letters intended for the Air Mail were routed by 
way of trains by post office and railway mail clerks. 

The report pays a tribute to the “untiring, loyal, efficient 
service rendered” by General Superintendent Egge, Mr. Magee, 
lighting engineer, and by the superintendents of the Eastern 
and Centra! Divisions, Mr. Whitbeck and Mr. Colyer, and also 
praises the spirit and ability of the pilots. 

During the 31 days of July Air Mail planes flew 173,910 mi. 
Over that part of the route operated at night, the weather was 
unusually bad. During the first 20 nights there were only 
6 with clear weather straight through from Chicago to 
Cheyenne. The remaining 14 nights were cloudy, hazy, rainy 
and windy. There were frequent local storms amounting in 
certain instances to cloudbursts and tornadoes, and many 
clectrical storms. Weather conditions such as these are even 
a greater menace to aviation than more severe rain and snow 
storms experienced in other seasons of the year. The very 


Part of the delay during July was brought about by the 
fact that as yet there is no lighted air way into San Francisco, 
or New York. The lighted air way now extends only from 
Cleveland, Ohio, west to Rock Springs, Wyo. This resulted 
in delays overnight just a few miles outside of San Francisco 
and New York. The course from Mather Field, in the Sae- 
ramento Valley, to. San Francisco is now being lighted; also 
the route across New Jersey into New York, so that ships ar- 
riving near New York or San Francisco early in the evening 
may proceed with proper lights to guide them. This should 
improve future performance. 

Colonel Henderson points out that the mail pilots have 
learned to land at night on the emergency fields provided for 
such landings, and that as the weather interferes wit! safe 
flying they are landing on these fields and waiting for safe 
flying weather. This of course delays the mail but makes for 
safety of operation. 


Memorial for U. S. World Fliers 
With the near arrival of the U. 8. World fliers in the United 
States on the last leg of their epic globe-girdling trip, the 
citizens of the Pacifie Northwest, through the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, have requested permission from the Navy De- 
partment to erect a historic memorial shaft marking the start 


and finish of the Army airmen’s flight at Sand Point «airport. 

Seeretary of the Navy Wilbur wired a reply offering no 
objections, but suggesting that the project be taken u)) with 
the Commandant of the Thirteenth Naval District as to loca- 
tion and nature, to prevent interference with conten plated 
naval air activities at the field. 
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New Altitude Chambers to be Safer 


Prevention of a reeurrence of the accident in September, 
1923, in which four men were killed, has been the object of 
the redesign of the altitude chambers of the Bureau of 
Standards, the reconstruction of which is now nearing com- 
pletion. While every possible precaution has been taken to 
prevent explosions, it is not safe to rely on prevention alone. 
The altitude chambers have therefore been designed in such 
a wy as to reduce to a minmum danger to employees and to 
the building in ease another explosion should occur. 

These altitude chambers are used for testing aircraft engines 
under the eonditions of low air pressure and cold encountered 
at \igh altitudes. They have walls of reinforced concrete 
sixt en inehes thick, and the doors are correspondingly strong. 
During the test the engine is sealed up in the room, and a 
larc’’ vacuum pump is used to maintain the low air pressure 
desired. Ammonia coils are used for lowering the tempera- 
ture All controls are placed outside the chamber and no 
cne 's inside during the test. 

I). the explosion last year the doors of the exploding 
chamber were blown outward into the laboratory. The ex- 
plosion, eseaping into the laboratory, blew out every window 
in the building, steel sash and all. 

The doors to give access to the altitude chambers are so de- 
signed that they are more than able to withstand the pressure 
that might result from an explosion in the chamber. To limit 
the maximum pressure to a low figure, special large openings 
are provided at the rear of each chamber. These openings will 
have special eovers so designed as to withstand an external 
pressure of about 1400 Ib./sq. ft. resulting from operation of 
the chambers under vacuum. These coverings will, however, 
give way very quickly when subjected to pressure from the 
inside. This will be accomplished by depending for strength 
on 2 frame of heavy steel plates, so placed as to offer a min- 
imun resistance to the passage of a blast, and covering this 
framework on the outside with a layer of very light material 
of hich heat insulating quality, the latter being so connected 


to the plates as to be easily blown off by the inside pressure. 

Short wide passages formed by heavily reinforced concrete 
walls connect the safety openings in the chambers directly with 
the outside of the laboratory building so that in case of an 
explosion, the eseaping gases and debris cannot reach the 
personnel. 


This plan of protection was tried on small scale models 
before being ineorporated in the design, and is expected to 
prevent serious damage to the chamber, while offering almost 
complete protection to the personnel. 





Government Bids and Orders 


P.O.D. Dope, Bids—Bids received July 18 at the Post 
Office Department, Washington, for dope: ; 

Item 1, 2,300 gal. clear nitrate dope; 2, 500 gal. thinner; 
3, 800 gal. aluminum nitrate dope; 4, 100 gal. dope thinner. 

Titanine, Ine., Union, N. Y., item 1, $1.25; 2, $1.11; 3, 
$2.34; 4, $1.71; 2 per cent 10 days, 1 per cent 20 days, net 
30 days, delivery 7 days; alt. bid, item 1, $1.50; 2, $1.11; 3, 
$2.34; 4, $1.71. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Parlin, N. J., item, $1.49; 
2, $1.04; 10 days. 

Naval Aviation, S. and A. Bid—Sched. 2507, Philadelphia, 
2,800 aireraft steel shackles, opening of Aug. 12. 

S. and A. Schedules, Bids and Awards—The following bids 
were received and awards made by the bureau of supplies and 
accounts, Navy Department, for supplies under special sched- 
ules prefixed 900: 

900-8599, Propeller Blades: Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., alts., $850 and $1,200. Hamilton 
Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, $1,950; Standard Steel Propeller 
Co., Pittsburgh, $1,000. 

Opening of July 2, 900-8536, Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., aireraft propellers, $173 ea, total $1,750. 


S. und A. Opening Aug. 5, Bids—Bids were received at the © 


burea of supplies and accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, Aug. 5, as follows. 
Schedule 2447, Aeronautics. Class 392, Philadelphia— 
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50,000 ft. steel aircraft cable—Bid 6, $19.69; 30 days. Bid 
8, $.017; 30 days. Bid 114, 2.125e. Bid 124, $1.73. 

Schedule 2451, Aeronautics, Class 396, Philadelphia——150 
plates casters—Bid 29, $7.30; 30 days. Bid 43, $5; 30 days. 
Bid 72, $5.42; 30 days. Bid 103, $5.25. Bid 152, $8. Bid 
200, $5.50; 30 days. 

Class 397, Philadelphia—200 caster truck wheels—Bid 29, 
$4.05; 30 days. Bid 43, $4.75; 30 days. Bid 72, $5.89; 30 
days. Bid 103, $5.50. Bid 152, $4.50. Bid 200, $3.90; 30 
days. 

Schedule 2466, Aeronautics, Class 460, Philadelphia—<Air 
speed motors—Bid 73, item 1, $34.90; 2, $33.15; 3, $30.95; 
4, $27.95. Bid 144, item 1, $64.50; 2, $46.75; 3, $40.85; 4, 
$37.90; 120 days. 

Schedule 2467, Aeronautics, Class 461, Lakehurst—1 valve- 
reseating machine—Bid 50, $950; 15 days. Bid 52, $950; 10 
days. Bid 107, $950; 10 days. Bid 115, $950; shpt 5 days. 
Bid 139, $950; 5 days. Bid 161, $950; 5 days. Bid 173, 
$950; 30 days. Bid 180, $950; shpt 5 days. 

Schedule 2469, Aeronautics, Class 465, Fort Worth—2 gen- 
erators with individual switchboards—Bid 5, $3,175; 90 days. 
Bid 58, $3,350; 75 days. Bid 65, $3,550; 126 days. Bid 76, 
$2,650; 125 days. Bid 100, $2,526; 85 days. Bid 148, $2,192; 
90 days. Bid 188, $3,111. 

Schedule 2471, Aeronautics, Class 467, Fort Worth—2 in- 
duction motors and 2 starting compensators—Bid 5, item 1, 
$596; 2, $174; total, $1,540; 21 days. Bid 33, item 1, $529; 
2, $154; total, $1,366; 21 days. Bid 51, item 1, $622.50; 2, 
$177; total, $1,599; 60 days. Bid 65, item 1, $263; 2, $195; 
total, $1,636; 75 days. Bid 70, item 1, $585.33; 2, $154.44; 
total, $1,479.54; 45 days. Bid 76, item 1, $594; 2, $118; total, 
$1,424; 75 days. Bid 100, $585; 2, $162; total, $1,494; 45 
days. Bid 150, $706.50; 80 days. Bid 188, item 1, $569.53; 
2, $152.31; total, $1,443.68; shpt 75 days. Bids 207 and 215, 
informal. 

Army Air Service No. 6, Bids—The following bids were 
received Aug. 4, under cir. QR-6, by the chief of air service, 
U. S. Army, Washington, for 500 gal. airship rubber cement: 

U. S. Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York city, $1.10; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 73c; B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 68c. 

The office of the chief of air service, U.S. army, Washing- 
ton, opened bids Aug. 18, cir. CAS 5, for 100 propeller re. 
taining nut wrenches and 100 propeller hub lock wrenches. 

‘Army Air Service Bids—McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
opened bids Aug. 15, cir. 5, for 100 sets engine parts for 
model E and I Wright engines. 

The office of the chief of air service, Washington, opened 
bids Aug. 19, cir. CAS-8, for 22 truss fillers, Mark T-12, for 
hangars 110-ft. wide and under alternate bids 110 do. 

The office of chief of air service, U. S. Army, Washington, 
opened bids Aug. 18, cir. QR-9, for 2,000 fuel system tube 
assemblies. 





Flame Speed and Spark Intensity 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 187 


This report, by D. W. Randolph and F. B. Silsbee, describes 
a series of experiments performed at the Bureau of Standards 
under the auspices of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. These experiments were undertaken to determine 
whether or not the electrical characteristics of the igniting 
spark have any effect on the rapidity of flame spread in the 
explosive gas mixtures which it ignites. The results show 
very clearly that no such effect exists. The flame velocity in 
carbon-monoxide-oxygen, acetylene oxygen, and gasoline-air 
mixtures was found to be unaffected by changes in spark in- 
tensity from sparks which were barely able to ignite the mix- 
ture up to intense condenser discharge sparks having 50 times 
this energy. 





Supply Company Incorporates 


The Boren Airplane Co. of San Antonio, Tex., recently 
incorporated to engage in the business of aviation supplies. 
P. G. Boren of San Antonio heads the new company. 
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National Air Policy Suggestions 


C. M. Keys, President of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Corporation, makes the following comments on the Suggested 
National Air Policy: 

“The suggestion for a National Air Policy, which you have 
been promulgating in your magazine, is broad enough to cover 
everything desirable; and I do not believe that any of the 
items in the policy, if put into effect, would fail to strengthen 
the general situation. 

“Some of the items I do not exactly understand. Does 
the third item in the Governmental section mean that you 
advocate standing committees of the House and Senate whieh 
would at all times receive opinions from civilian and govern- 
ment officials with regard to aircraft policies? If so, it 
would constitute a curious innovation and I do not see just 
what would be accomplished by it. Would it not become a 
sort of forensic forum in which only critics would find it 
worth their while to appear, and would it not in time become 
so large a national scold that everybody would grow tired of 
it? 

“Personally, I doubt the wisdom of the fourth item in your 
industrial section. I do not like too great a degree of special- 
ization and doubt that it would work out very well except 
at times when, through a national emergency in some other 
cause, production is very heavy. Specialization up to a cer- 
tain point, is naturally flowing out of the genius of particular 
engineers, ete., but I do not think that specialization con- 
ducted and controlled would work particularly well.” 

Archibald Black, the well known aeronautical engineer, 
brings to the discussion the subject of subsidy. He writes: 

“T think that your outline of a National Air Policy is con- 
structive and covers the ground quite well. Of course, any 
outline of this kind which goes somewhat into detail is bound 
to run counter to pet theories here and there but, on the whole, 
it should meet with general agreement. 

“The only outstanding thoughts which I seem to have on 
your presentation are on the questions of government subsi- 
dies and commercial development. 

“Personally I do not favor a direct government subsidy. 
I think that greater good can be accomplished, and with less 
risk of popular criticism, by a policy of encouragement rather 
than subsidy. Such a policy would follow the well estab- 
lished precedent of the Bureau of Navigation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the other branches of the Government 
having contact with shipping. This policy might include the 
provision of landing facilities, aids to aerial navigation, me- 
teorological information, helpful regulation of civil flying 
and the awarding of mail carrying contracts at appropriate 
‘rates. If we are to adopt the subsidy policy, I certainly think 
that it would be advisable to have the subsidies take the form 
of contracts for the carrying of mails at liberal rates. The 
government would thus be placed in the position of obtaining 
some return for its outlay in addition to the mere knowledge 
that an air fleet was being created. 

“It seems to me that adequate federal legislation should 
form the keystone of a policy of this kind and that all in- 
terested should continue to press Congress for action on this 
question.” 





International (?) Air Races 


A well informed correspondent in Paris writes as follows 
concerning the possibilities of French entries in the Pulitzer 
race in October at Dayton: 

“The situation as near as I ean get at it is this: Sadi Le- 
eointe, as you know, is under annual retainer to the Nieuport 
Co. He is their star pilot and only flies for them. If this 
firm decides to send a plane to the Pulitzer meeting then 
Sadi Lecointe will go. Otherwise, as far as I can learn, 
there is no chance of his going. I am told this on the best 
of authority. 

“Sadi Lecointe himself, I know, would like to go very much. 
So several of his friends have told me. I also learn this from 
the Aero Club. He himself also, whenever I have talked 
with him, has always told me so. He is, however, very non- 
committal as to whether he is going or not. 

“T saw him about ten days ago at the dinner of the Aero 
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I asked him if he was 
going to the ‘States’ and told him that he could be assured of 


Club given to the F.A.I. delegates. 
a very warm welcome there. He only smiled and said that 
it had not been decided yet. 

“There are four concerns that may possibly send an entry 
to the Pulitzer meeting if, after the speed trials are made, 
the results are satisfactory. These are the Nieuport-Astra 
Co., Dewoitine, Salmson-Bechereau and Ferbois. 

“There is going to be a series of trials here I am told be- 
tween July 15 and Aug. 1, to determine the speeds of the 
various pursuit planes, (avions de chasse). If the Nieuport 
or any of the others develop a speed sufficient to equa! or 
surpass that made at the Pulitzer last year then, I am told, 
they may be entered for that meeting. If not there will be 
nothing done. 

“I am further told that the Nieuport Co. is now making 
some modifications to the plane that was entered in the Beau- 
mont Cup; that these changes are the result of the exper- 
ience gained in that race. If these races turn out to give 
sufficient speed to beat the present American record then the 
plane may go to the “States.” Otherwise not. 

“Regarding the possible Dewoitine entry. Dewoitine has 
certainly turned out a very fine pursuit plane this year. I 
have seen it fly a couple of times at Villacoublay. It is very 
fast, maneuvers perfectly and is, I am told, the best avion 
de chasse of this year.” 





American World Flight 


Lieuts. Lowell H. Smith and Erik Nelson, who arrived at 
Ivigtut, Greenland, on Aug. 24 spent several days changing 
their motors. They had only flown some 2,200 mi. since leav- 
ing England where the last change took place and though this 
is only about one third the normal mileage obtainable between 
overhauls of Liberty motors the fliers had had difficulty on 
several occasions “unsticking” from the water which puts an 
excessive strain on the motors and the fliers were taking no 
unnecessary chances. 

Further details of the flight from Iceland to Greenland give 
a vivid pieture of the difficulties whieh arose when the fliers 
erossed the ice barrier which surrounds the coast of Green- 
land. Due to fog the fliers were foreed to fly very low and 
at frequent intervals they encountered great icebergs. It 
was in dodging one of these that Smith and Nelson became 
separated. The Pioneer Earth Inductor compasses have been 
a most valuable aid in the navigation of the planes, but the 
frequent twists and turns which were necessary during this 
part of the flight made the keeping of a course extremely 
diffieult. 

The planes were ready to resume their flight from Ivigtut, 
on Aug. 28, but it was not until Aug. 31 that the weather 
cleared sufficiently to allow the aviators to make the flight to 
Iee Tickle, Indian Harbor, Labrador. The 630 mi. flight 
across the Davis Straits was made in 6 hr. 30 min. with clear 
weather and a following wind for most of the course. Nelson 
had trouble with his gasoline pump, and his companion, 
Lieutenant Arnold, kept the motor going for four hours by 
the use of an emergency hand pump. The destroyers Ceugh- 
lan, MeFarland, Charles Ausburn and Lawrence which were 
patrolling the course all sighted the fliers. The eruiser Rich- 
mond, belching great quantities of black smoke, showed the 
fliers the harbor. 

The fliers who had left the American Continent 5 months 
and 14 days before, were greeted on their return by a few 
amazed Eskimos and quite a battery of camera men and 
reporters. 





Free Race Entries Close 


Free entries for the International Air Races to be held in 
Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 1924, closed at midnight, Sept. 1. 
All entrants whose entry blanks and fees were received be- 
fore that date will have their entry fees refunded if the 
entrant is in his allotted place and ready to start in the race. 

Entries received between Sept. 1 and Sept. 8 are subject 
to a 25 per cent penalty. 

Entries received between Sept. 8 and Sept. 15 are sulject 
to a 50 per cent penalty. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 








hicago News 
By R. W. Schroeder 


The Heath Airplane Co. is entering three ships in the On- 
to-Dayton Race; a Heath Favorite, which last year won third 
prize at St. Louis, a four-passenger Hisso-Standard and the 
little “Feather,” which is equipped with a motorcycle engine. 
Tl “Feather” originally was to have been entered in the light 
pl:ne contest, but it was believed that a better showing could 
be made with it in the On-to-Dayton Race. The seating ar- 
raigement of the Hisso-Standard is similar to that of the 
Li::coln-Standard 5. 


* * * 


oy Ahren has set up his rebuilt “Yellow Jennie.” 


+ * * 
sunday was a busy day at all the fields. Both the Heath 
shi}s were flying all afternoon. Gus Palmquist flew around 


over the North Shore auto races advertising the Zepp Motor 
Co., Ford dealers. 

At Stanley Wallace’s field a great crowd gathered to win 
some of the free airplane rides that were being offered with 
each box of eandy raffled off at the field. 

Wa'ter. Meyer came over in the afternoon in the Heath 
Favorite and did some exhibition flying. 

* * * 

Ed LaParle had a peculiar experience when he flew at a 
new field on River Road a short ways from Wallace’s field. 
The neighboring farmer did not like the idea of LaParle fly- 
ing over his grounds and when everything else failed, he ap- 
peared in his back yard with a gun, ready to shoot the aerial 
trespasser. As business was good, LaParle could not afford 
to stop flying, so he flivvered down to the Maywood constable 
and had the irate farmer put in the hoose-gow. The change 
of atinosphere quieted the country gentlemen’s nerves, and he 
consented to let LaParle continue flying through his private 
air. 

* . . 

LaParle expects to fly to Milwaukee to take a position as 
pilot on an HS2L boat. He will remain away two weeks, 
making numerous summer resorts along the Michigan shore. 

* * * 

Earl T. Oakes has soloed his Jennie. - 

* * * 

Ed LaParle and Oakes brought their Jennie back to Stan- 
ley Wallace’s field for the week end. On Saturday night 
(Aug. 9) while Oakes was asleep in the barn at the field and 
LaParle was otherwise engaged outside, the hay became ig- 
nited and in a moment the old barn was enveloped in flames. 
Oakes was overcome by smoke and was unconscious for over 
an hour. In the meantime Wallace and Max Sisson fought 
the fire. i 

The next morning (Sunday) the fire was out and so was 
Max. He was unable to fly the ship that day and Ed La 
Parle piloted the Standard, carrying over 30 passengers dur- 
ing the afternoon. ' 


The Ford Airport near Detroit 


ad > ¥ *, » > . ° > 
Edsel Ford has just announced the establishment of a land- 
field at Dearborn, to be known as the “Ford Airport” which 
will he ready for use within 60 days. Numberless tractors are 


tow crawling over the land getting the surface ready, pulling 
out the trees, putting in drains and grading cindered runways 
t make this the ideal airport of America. On the edge of 
the field, which is on Oakwood Boulevard, just adjoining the 
“in “ord administration building, a factory is going up for 
Zz a of Wm. B. Stout’s all-metal planes and the parts 


ilph Upson’s big metal dirigible which will be completed 
next summer, 
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The announcement of this field is the greatest aviation news 
as related to Detroit’s future in the air that has come for many 
x day. The airport is being established as a civic necessity, 
and in the interest of bringing the new metal aircraft industry 
to Detroit, as well as in recognition of the work that has been 
accomplished already toward the building of lighter and 
heavier-than-air craft in Detroit. 


A Far Flung Aviation Outpost 


Fairbanks, Alaska, is represented on the American com- 
mercial flying map by the Alaska Aerial Transportation Co., 
of which J. S. Rodebaugh of that city is manager. The com- 
pany conducts a general aviation business similar to many 
others in the United States. Y.B. Yunker is chief mechanic, 
A. M. Sampson, chief pilot and Noel Wein, pilot. 

The accompanying picture of the bear cubs examining the 
radiator of one of the company’s Standards, clearly indicates 
the great civilizing force of the airplane in wild regions. 








“Where do we go from here2”’ Bear cubs inspecting one of 
the Standards operated by the Alaska Aerial Transportation 
Co. of Fairbanks 


lola, Kans., News 
By Paul Neff 


B. T. Barber has the motor out of his Laird cleaning it up 
for a trip to Chattancoga, Tenn., next month. 


% * 


Harry Crewdson has taken down his Hiso motor to grind 
the valves and install an oil radiator. 


- 4 * 
Royal Geery is covering his SS3 and will have it in the air 
in the next few days. 
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Dick Allen has been putting on stunts at the Chanute Fair 
with a five passenger standard. 
. > * 
O. W. Haynes and William Gracie, flying a DH4B, landed 
here to fuel “man and beast” on their way to Richards Field 


at Kansas City. 
. * * 


Garnett, Kans. staged a flying cireus on Aug. 24 before a 
large crowd. Clarence Clark did the stunts and Henry King 
furnished the wing walking and parachute jump. Passenger 
hauling was good at $3.00 per passenger. 

* * * 

Phil Wachtell returned to Lineoln, Neb., to take command 
of his LS5. He was held up a week on repairs after a slight 
crack-up at Pawmee, Neb. 

. - * 

Paul Neff has bought a Belt-built single-seater light plane 

made at Fredonia, Kans. 


Boston Airport News 
By G. W. Hamblin, Jr. 


Sunday, Aug. 10 two Martin Bombers dropped in from 
Langley Field, Va. These ships brought the landing gear for 
the “Boston II,” and three mechanics, who are to remain at 
the field and help equip the World Cruisers with wheels. The 
Bombers left Thursday morning for Langley. 

. * * 

Lieut. R. C. Moffat, former commandant of the Airport, 
flew in Monday afternoon, Aug. 11, in a Curtiss PW8. He 
flew from Detroit to Boston in 5 hr. flat, with one stop at 
Ithaca, N. Y., for fuel. He will be at the Airport on temp- 
orary duty for a couple of weeks. 

* * * 

Five additional mechanics are on the field, earing for the 
ships. They will also assist the personnel with the task of 
changing the Douglas Cruisers from pontoons to wheels. 

* * * 

The undercarriage for the World Fliers arrived a couple 

of weeks ago, and are now ready for the planes. 
* . - 

Lieut. R. J. Brown, chairman of the World Flight Com- 
mittee, and now stationed at the Port, hopped down the 
coast to Mitchel Field, N. Y., during the week, and returned 
Friday afternoon. 

- * * 

Capt. St. Claire Streett, aide to Maj. General Patrick, came 
in Tuesday afternoon in a driving rain storm from Bolling 
Field, Washington, D. C. Capt. Burdett Wright landed from 
New York Wednesday morning, and both men hopped off 
Wednesday afternoon for Mitchel Field. 

Captain Streett came up to make final arrangement for 
the World Fliers. 

. * a 

Lieut. John A. Macready of trans-continental nonstop fame, 
arrived Thursday, Aug. 14, in a new DH for the Airport, to 
replace the one that was cracked up some weeks ago. 

He was, as may be expected, royally weleomed by the “gang” 
on the field. 
* 7 +. 

Radiofans in and around Boston listened to another avia- 
tion talk, given by G. W. Hamblin, Jr., on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Aug. 13, the topic of which was: “The Mail Must Fly.” 

. * * 

Lieut. Mark C. Hogue, who flew at Saugus in 1921, flew in 
Tuesday, Aug. 19; in a Canuck. He was on his way to Bar 
Harbor, Me. 


Bryan, Ohio, Secures Old Air Mail Field 


The old Air Mail Field at Bryan, Ohio, is to become a com- 
mercial aviation field as a result of an agreement between the 
directors of the Bryan Businessmen’s Association and the 
Wallace-Woodson Engineering Co. 

Franklin L. Wallace is manager of the company and has 
associated with him O. L. Woodson formerly manager of the 
mail field. They expect to design and build commercial air- 
craft and have started work on a five passenger cabin job, 
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with high lift wings and equipped with a 270 hp. Salmson 
water-cooled radial motor. 

A large conerete hangar located on the southwest corner of 
the field wi!l be used as a factory, and also to service visiting 
ships. Due to the nearness of the field to Bryan and the good 
shop facilities it is hoped that many aerial tourists will make 
use of the field. 


Air Mail Figures in Capture 

The Air Mail’s value in police work was proved on Aug. 
6} when Capt. Frank Brex, chief of Newark detectives, re- 
ceived a telegram notifying him that the police of St. Louis, 
Mo., had arrested James H. Brown, a negro, of 91 William 
Street, Newark, 
on a warrant 
charging highway 
robbery. 

The payroll 
hold-up occurred 
on July 29, 
Newark detectives 
traced Brown to 
Asbury Park and 
Atlantie City and 
thence to Phila- 
delphia, where 
they learned that 
he had _ boarded 
a train for St. 
Louis. They im- 
mediately dis- 
patehed the 
warrant, together 
with a_ photo- 
graph and de 
seription of 
Brown to St. 
Louis from Phil- 
adelphia by Air 
Mail from New 
York to Chicago. 
The documents 
reached St. Louis before Brown’s train and Brown was ar- 
rested on his arrival. 


Good Record of Mexican Air Transport Co. 


Joe Glas, a pilot of the Compania Mexicana de Transpor- 
tacion Aerea operating from Tampico, Mex., reports that his 
company has flown a total of 300,000 mi. during the last two 
and a half years without a serious accident of any kind. 

The work covers distribution of payrolls for oil companies 
to their camps and terminals in the fields, which on account 
of poor transportation, umpassable roads during the rainy 
season and ruthless banditry, can not be reached in any other 
manner. The company also operates aerial taxi and photo- 
graphie services and carries mail. Hispano motors have been 
used with good success in spite of motor temperatures up to 
190 to 205 deg. due to the warm climate. One model E, old 
type Hisso, is credited by Mr. Glass with a life of 570 hr. 

















Standard V1 with Z9 Salmson 260 hp. 
engine installed by W. H. Pennington of 


Houston, Texas 


The Airplane in Industry 

“How the Airplane Can Be Used in Industry,” by Samuel 
M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
is the leading feature article in the August number of the 
Central Manufacturing District Magazine of Chicago. Mr. 
Felton has made a close study of aviation development and 
believes that the airplane will be used more and more for 
business purposes, but will not rival the railroads. 


Nicholas Buys 126 OX5’s 

During a recent visit to New York, Russell Nichols, of 
the Nicholas Aerial Shows, Marshall, Mo., purchased from the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp., 126 unusued OX5 engines. 
These are understood to have been the last lot of u jused 
OX5’s in the hands of the Curtiss Company. 


Besides featuring day and night aerial exhibition<, the 


Nicholas organization has been handling a prosperous supp’) 
business. 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 











U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


U. S. Army Air Service 


Syee. Orders April 26 amended to direct First Lt. Bur- 
det: S. Wright, A.S., to report to Com. Of. Bolling Field 
unti! completion of Round World Flight. , 

First Lt. Isaiah Davies, A.S., Langley Field, upon comple- 
tion of temp. duty Mitchel Field, to Org. Res. Corps. Area 
as }oxee. Off. 8th Attch. Wing, Richards Field. Lieutenant 
Davies’ name placed on detached off. list effective upon re- 
porting Richards Field. 

F rst Lt. Corliss C. Moseley, A.S., Org. Res. 9th Corps 
Ares, Los Angeles, to 9th Corps Area, San Francisco for 
tem). duty under instruction, thence to Los Angeles as in- 
structor A. S. Cal. Nat. Guard. 

Each of the following named officers, A.S. Kelly Field, 
upor completion of flying training Adv. Fly. Sch., to station 
spec fied: See. Lt. Milton J. Smith, duty with 12th Squad., 
Fort Bliss; See. Lt. Glen T. Lampton, duty with Det. 22d 
Obs. Squad., Fort Bragg; See. Lt. Charles G. Pearey, Post 
Field. 

Capt. Edward Winter Killgore, A.S., Off. Res. Corps, to 
active duty effective Aug. 15, reporting to Com. Off. Boston 
Airpt., and reverting to inactive status Aug. 29. 

Capt. Leo A. Walton, A.S., in addition to other duties, 
designated Asst. Com. A. §. Eng. Sch., MeCook Field. 

Maj. Alfred H. Hobley, A.S., relieved from duties as Asst. 
Com. A. S. Eng. Seh., MeCook Field. 

Capt. Garth Bly Haddock, A.S., transferred to Field Art., 
relieved from duty Seott Field and assigned to 18th Field 
Art., Fort Sill. 

First Lt. Timothy Kauffman, A.S., Off. Res. Corps, ordered 
to active duty from Washington to Hampton and reverting 
to inactive status July 26. 

Capt. Hawthorne C. Gray, A.S., Balloon & Airship Sch., 
Scott Field, to duty with Com. Off. Seott Field. 

Capt. Edmund W. Hill, A.S., Balloon & Airship Sch., 
Seott Field, to duty with Com. Off. Seott Field. 

See. Lt. Haynie McCormick, Balloon & Airship Sch., Scott 
Field to duty with Com. Off. Seott Field. 

Sec. Lt. George H. Steel, Field Art. detailed A.S. and will 
— from Evansville, to A. S. Prim. Fly. Sch., Brooks 

1eid. 

See. Lt. Louis M. Merrick, A.S., Brooks Field, to New York 
City, sailing on transport Nov. 26 for Panama. 

_Sec. Lt. Robert W. C. Wimsatt, A.S., Brooks Field, to New 
York City, sailing on transport Nov. 26 for Panama. 
Orders July 25 amended to direct Sec. Lt. Herbert Theo- 


dore Schaefer, A.S., to proceed from Storm Lake, Iowa, to 
Brooks Field. 


Practical Training for Reserve Officers 
For perhaps the first time in the history of the United 


States Air Service a summer training camp carried on prac- 
tical military training for the air reserves without the burden 
ot red-tape and excessive military discipline. 


This unique training course was inaugurated by the com- 
manding officer of Ross Field near Los Angeles, Calif. More 
than one hundred officers were given intensive training on all 
grout! courses. The usual routine of camp was relieved by a 
series of leetures on ballooning, aerial photography, prin- 
ciples of observations, radio communication, aerodynamics 
and acrostaties, the use of pigeons, meteorology, navigation, 
Instrunents, with outlines of motors, airships and the tac- 
heal use of aireraft generally. A standard hydrogen gas 


balloon was laid out, filled, manned and navigated by the 
Studeiit officers. : 


ag hern California has more than one thousand officers 
0 


‘ve seen war work and have participated at one time 
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or another in aeronautic training and this course is destined 
to be the beginning of a regular summer school for practical 
refreshing of their previous training. 

The roster of Ross Field’s summer camp includes all ranks 
and branches of the service and the spirit of the camp was 
of such a helpful character that the most peaceful pacifist 
would not only have been made welcome, but would have 
fitted in with the program. And far-seeing officers of the 
Army realize that Americans are not only tired of war, but 
are weary and unresponsive to anything pertaining to the 
military spirit. If there are those who forget this, they are 
destined to be bumped. 


Major Arnold’s Fast Flight 


Flying from Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif., to San 
Francisco, Calif., to greet Gen. Wm. Mitchell, Maj. H. H. 
Arnold, on July 6, broke all speed records for the trip be- 
tween these two points. With Capt. W. G. Christie, Royal 
Air Force, as passenger, Major Arnold took off at 10:50 a. m. 
and landed at Crissy Field, San Francisco, at 3:15 p. m., 
completing the trip in 4 hr. 25 min. 

While in San Francisco Major Arnold conferred with 
General Mitchell, who had just returned to the United States 
from a three months’ tour of the Philippine Islands, India and 
China. General Mitchell told Major Arnold that he met the 
American round-the-world fliers in Japan and_ personally 
congratulated them on their successful passage across the 
Pacific. 

Major Arnold left San Francisco jshortly before noon the 
following day and reached Rockwell Field late in the after- 
noon, after bucking south winds most of the way. The 
Major’s speedy trip to San Francisco gives the big plane he 
used another mark. It already holds the world’s reeord for 
endurance and distance marks made with Lieuts. Lowell H. 
Smith and John P. Richter in the control seats. 


Planes Repel Tank Attack 


Amid the bursting of aerial bombs, the roar of one pounders 
and the rattle of machine guns, the 27th Division Air Squad- 
ron, N.G.N.Y., commanded by Maj. George A. Vaughan, 
demonstrated on Aug. 7, at Miller Field, S. I. the value of 
airplanes in repulsing attacks by tanks. The problem was 
worked out as part of the summer training of the air squad- 
ron and the 1st Division Tank Company. 

Several hostile machine-gun nests, concealed near the old 
Vanderbilt mansion, formed the objective of the five attacking 
tanks, which were commanded by Capt. C. A. Osborn. A 
five-plane reconnaisance formation assisted the defending 
forees. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Lee Bullard, accompanied by Major 
Haskell and Maj. William L. Hensley, jr., expressed himself 
as highly pleased with the maneuvering of the National Guard 
aviators and the tactics of the tanks. 


Airplane Pilots—Attention! 


Army Airplane pilots who desire to become Airship Pilots 
are informed that the Chief of Air Service will approve a 
limited number of applications to enter with the next class 
at Seott Field, which will commence about Sept. 15, 1924, 
and end about June 20, 1925. 

The usual exemptions in the ground course are permitted 
where students show satisfactory knowledge of a subject. 

Applications should be made at once to the Chief of Air 
Service through proper channels. In forwarding applications 
for this training, Commanding Officers will state: 

(a) Whether approval or disapproval is recommended; (b) 
If disapproved, reason therefor; (c) What, if any, duty the 
officer may be performing for which no suitable replacement 
is on duty at station; (d) Length of time at present station. 
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Navy Completes Air Map of Oil Reserves 


Aerial photographie mapping of the Naval Oi! Reserves has 
been completed by planes from the Naval Air Station, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Three Navy planes have been engaged in the work which 
is designed to aid in the study of problems relating to oil 
conservation for Naval purposes. In order to get a compre- 
hensive aerial map of the oil reserves the photographic planes 
worked at an elevation of 13,000 ft. 

According to Lieut. B. H. Wyatt, who had charge of the 
work, difficulties were encountered in flying over San Joaquin 
Valley similar to those that might have been experienced in 
flying over a giant furnace. With temperatures on the ground 
ranging well over a hundred degrees the pilots experienced 
even more excessive temperatures at 2,000 ft. Not only the 
discomfort of this excessive heat was experienced but the 
unusual atmospheric conditions ot rough and bumpy air made 
piloting a diffieult task. 








CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 

and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 


AVIATION 
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Naval Aviators 
Naval regulations will shortly be amended so as to more 
clearly define the designations “naval aviator” and “student 


naval aviator.” The term will really be so broadened as to 
more firmly establish the status of staff officers as wel! as 
line who qualify as naval aviators. 

It will be set forth, however, that officers who are not elij- 
gible to command naval eraft in war cannot qualify as avia- 
tors. All officers without regard to corps, whose duties 
involve frequent flights, will be detailed to aviation. Officers 
of the staff who are now qualified naval aviators will continue 
on this status. Staff officers will also be permitted to qualify 
as aviators. 


Marine Aviation Detachment in Maneuvers 

An aviation detachment, commanded by Capt. Warren 
McCaughtry, comprising three squadrons made up of fast 
pursuit and combat, observation and bombing planes, together 
with a number of Martin bombers, accompanied the Martin 
Expeditionary Forees on their anual maneuvers which took 
place in the neighborhood of Quantico, Va. during the latter 
part of August. 











CALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Ine. 


Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8S. 
Flying School 
Chicago 


Airplane Supplies 


2856 Broadway 








ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field. Chicago, Ill. pryite for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 








ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 

Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 

Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Flying Field, Chicago Air Park, 63rd and Cicero, Chicago, IIL 








ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 


MISSOURI 
NICHOLAS AIRPLANE CO. 


LEARN TO FLY WITH US 
Canucks, Jennies, and Standard airplanes, parts, motor supplies, 
passenger carrying, etc. Flying field 1 mile from city. 
MARSHALL, MO. 








MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 








NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carryit.z, and 
Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 








NEW YORE 
Curtiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial photo- 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
point. Machines presented to students who take dying course. 
WRITE For BOOKLET 








NEW YORE 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 
Clifford Webster—Instructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 








OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 
Flying School for students in Aviation. “‘Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 


Passenger Rides STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 

Advertising Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna Supplies 
PI craphy Car line, mi. northeast 

hotography Rt. 1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. of Akron. 








pan DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








KANSAS 
AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 
Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kansag City on Victory Highway 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 








MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 


OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bldg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 











TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCEOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 
City Office, 509 Navarro Street 





San Antonio, Texas 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


James Harxness, Ex-Governor of Vermont, a 
pilot since 1916, expresses in The Stevens [ndi- 
cator a truism that has a peculiar application to 
aircraft design and development. He says: 

“A most cursory glance at the machinery in use 
in the world will show that the work has been 
done by imperfect machines. A study of the de- 
sign of any machine brings out the innumerable 
shortcomings. 

“If we see a machine that seems perfect, it is 
perfectly safe to set it down in black and white 
that we do not fully comprehend it. It is safe to 
say that the only perfect machine is the new model 
that is to be tried very soon. 

“With these facts in mind it does not require 
very much courage to go ahead with an imperfect 
design, but unfortunately these thoughts will not 
stay in the mind of the average mortal. They are 
crowded out by the flood of ideas for still further 
betterment, and that is why it is just to give high 
rank to the man who had courage to go ahead and 
build, even when he realized the faults of a 
design.” 

How true this is when applied to airplanes, 
airships and aircraft engines is apparent to any- 
one who has observed the trend of aeronautical 
development. 

Inventors are considered poor business men for 
the reasons so cogently stated by Gov. Harxness. 
The military and naval aircraft designers can find 
much wisdom if they give some thought to this 
statement. The innumerable changes in types and 
alterations of design have been perhaps responsible 
for part of the criticism that has been made re- 
garding aircraft costs. It takes a brave engineer 
to make a final decision and await results before 
making “changes.” 


% % -* . & 


The Commercial Aircraft Association of Akron 
has been progressing slowly but along correct lines. 
The principles of the Association indicate such a 
breadth of view that they can quite properly be 


considered in connection with the Suggested 
National Air Policy. 


% % % % 


Interpretation of the Principles on Which the 
By-Laws Are Based 


1. The Building Up of Commercial Aeronau- 
tics. The foundation of which is public confidence, 
which springs from integrity, fair dealing, efficient 
service, and mutual benefit. 

2. The Individual Reward of Commercial 
Aeronautics. The reward for services rendered is 
a fair profit plus a safe reserve, commensurate with 
risks involved and foresight exercised. 

3. The Successful Operation of Commercial 


Aeronautics. The successful operation depends 
upon the just and equal consideration of capital, 
management, employees, and the public. 

4. The Future of Individuals in Commercial 
Aeronautics. Knowledge—thorough and specific— 
and unceasing study of the facts and forces affect- 
ing commercial aeronautics are essential to a last- 
ing individual success. 

5. The Obligations of Individuals Interested in 
Commercial Aeronautics. Obligations to the pub- 
lic prompt individuals unceasingly to strive toward 
permanency and continuity of operation of com- 
mercial aeronautics. That knowledge gained may 
be fully utilized, confidence established, conditions 
of employment bettered, efficiency and opportuni- 
ties of individual employees increased. 

6. Contracts and Undertakings in Commercial 
Aeronautics. Contracts and undertakings, written 
or oral, are to be performed in letter and spint. 
Changed conditions do not justify their cancella- 
tion without mutual consent. 

7. The Representation of Goods and Services 
in Commercial Aeronautics. The representation 
of goods and services should be truthfully made 
and scrupulously fulfilled. 

8. Waste in Any Form in Commercial Aero- 
nautics—of capital, labor, services, or material— 
is intolerable, and effort shall be made towards 
its elimination. 

9. Excesses of Every Nature in Commercial 
Aeronautics—inflation of credit, over-buying, over- 
expansion, over-stimulation of sales—which create 
artificial conditions and produce crises and depres- 
sions in the individual’s financial condition, are 
condemned. 


10. Unfair Competition in Commercial Aero- 
nautics, embracing all acts characterized by bad 
faith, deception, fraud, or oppression, including 
commercial bribery, is wasteful, despicable and a 
public wrong. The members of the Commercial 
Aircraft Association will rely for their success on 
the excellency of their own service. 


11. Controversies in Commercial Aeronautics 
will, where possible, be adjusted by voluntary 
agreement or impartial arbitration by the asso- 
ciation. 

12. Corporate Forms in Commercial Aeronautics 
do not absolve from or alter the moral obligation 
of the individual. 

13. Lawful Co-operation among business men 
and in useful business organizations in support of 
the principles of the Commercial Aircraft Asso- 
ciation is commended. 

14. Commercial Aeronautics should render re- 
strictive legislation unnecessary through so conduct- 
ing itself as to deserve and inspire public confidence 
in its ability to operate under constructive 
legislation. —L.D.G. 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 


That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To get such a 
policy in concrete form AVIATION requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear. to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 


A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. *Cabinet 

Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
officials can express their opinions. *composed of fliers. 

A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 
An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
*Co-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the various 
branches themselves. 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. *No limitation on experimental construction. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. *Retirement law 
for air mail pilots. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. *A landing field in every large city. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. *and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 

*Increased governmental appropriations for aerial development. 

* Encouragement of aviation rather than subsidy. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 


Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 
* Encouragement of safe and sane flying. 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 


Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory nights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. *When production de- 
mands are heavy. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 


A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. *Unification of all aeronautical organizations into one national as- 
sociation with chapters in all cities and towns. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. *52 such weeks. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 


*Suggested changes. 
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Anzani. Aircraft Motors 





Aeromarine Model EO Sport Flying Boat with 70-80 H.P. 6 Cyl. Anzani 
Engine, specially developed for small Sport or Commercial Aircraft. 


Since the Birth of Aviation, Anzani Motors have been adopted by leading 
aircraft constructors throughout the World. 


The Performances of Anzani-equipped aircraft for 17 years have established the 
enviable reputation held by Anzani products today. 


Exclusive American Agents 


WALLACE KELLETT CO., 


Inc. 


Atlantic Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 























DOPES 


PIGMENTED 
VARNISHES 





i 


DOPES 


ENAMELS 


A Special Design of maximum efficiency for commercial 
flying at a special low price made possible by the great 
demand for our most popular seller. A few in stock for 
immediate delivery. Send your order “Via Air Mail.” 


>THFFANINE> 


Reg. Trade Mark 
MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 


UNION, 


UNION COUNTY, N. J. 








HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Contractors to U. S. Government 








WARNING 


Notice is hereby given that the use of 
Electric Lighted Display Advertising on Airplanes 


is the exclusive property of the NIGHT AERO ADVERTISING CORPORATION, 552 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City, and is fully covered by Uaheg States Patents Nos. 1,474,682, 1,505,714 
and 1,506,638, with other patents pending. 


We will pay One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) to anyone for information which will lead to the conviction 
of any persons or companies who may be infringing the above patent nghts. 


Wire collect, giving names, dates, places, etc. All information will be treated as confidential. 
A. B. Hook, President 
Night Aero Advertising Corp. 552 Seventh Ave., New York 
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FOR SALE | 


HAMMONDSPORT CURTISS OXX6 
MOTORS COMPLETE WITH TOOLS 


Brand New—Immediate shipment in 
original crates 


$250. each 


F.o.b. Baltimore 
Wire Orders Only a few left 





HS2L FLYING BOATS 


Brand New and in original crates 
immediate shipment—FOB Norfolk 


Large Stock of Almost Anything You 
Require in Curtiss OX5 and OXX6 
Spare Parts. 


SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 
P. O. Box No. 676 NORFOLK, VA. | 








THE HIGHEST GRADE OF NEW 


FLYING BOATS 
OF HS2L TYPE ON THE MARKET 


with or without ‘power plant, completely assembled ready 
for flight, or packed in boxes ready for shipment, at our 
Baltimore warehouse 
—Guaranteed 100% Complete— 
For purchaser of unassembled boats, liberal space for 
assembly will be allowed free of charge 
TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
Write Department E 
or 
come down and look them over 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT INC. 


BOX 104, STATION F BALTIMORE, MD. 























PLYWOOD 


Water Resistant Panels 
Made According to 


Government Specifications 
Any Size or Thickness 


New Jersey Veneer Co. 


Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 




















Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 
31st Street and East River, New York City 





ORIGINATORS OF AIRPLANES OF ADVANCED DESIGN 





Contractors to: 


Air Service, U. S. Army; 


Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy; 
Air Mail Service, U. S. Post Office Department 
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used all over the world 


Brescia; The Aerial Derby; 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 
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on more than 10,000 aircraft 


Fitted to the winners of the following: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1921; Circuit of 
Deutsch Cup, 1922; The British Speed Record; The Italian Gran‘ 
Cup; Zenith Cup, 1923; Lamblin Cup; French Grand Prize for Transport Airplanes, 192: 
Latest World’s Altitude Record, Airplanes and Seaplanes, etc. 


For particulars apply to 


36, BOULEVARD BOURDON, 
NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, FRANCE 
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A BOOK WHICH YOU ALWAYS HAVE WANTED 


Numerous readers of AVIATION have from time to time asked to be referred to a book 
which would give them an up-to-date review of the historical development of aeronautics. 
Until the publication of 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 


we have been unable to refer readers to such a book because there was none. 


Now we can do so and save you money. 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is an accurate record of flight from the eariiest legends 
down to the close of 1920. It is a thrilling narrative because it describes in simple language man’s 
greatest conquest, with many accounts in the exact words of the pioneers themselves. Its 521 pages, 
profusely illustrated with original photographs and drawings, comprise 


THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE ART AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
AERONAUTICS, both heavier and lighter than air. 


The authors, E. C. Vivian, formerly editor of the British publication “Flying,” and Lieut. Col. 
W. Lockwood Marsh, Secretary of the Royal Aeronautical Society, are recognized throughout the aero- 
nautical world as authorities on the subject. 

Voluminous chapters are devoted to the neitiinn American contribution to flight in accounts 
of the experiments and achievements of the Wright Brothers and other pioneer Americans. 

The development of the internal combustion engine is thoroughly covered in not too technical form 
for the general reader, yet with an accuracy and understanding which will be appreciated by the engine 
expert. 

Beside a comprehensive index, there is an excellent bibliography on the recognized reference and 
technical works on the varied branches of aeronautics. 

The following section and chapter headings will indicate the great store of valuable information 
which the book contains: 


Part 1—The Evolution of the Aeroplane 


The Period of Legend 

Early experiments 

Sir George Cayley-Thomas Walker 
The Middle Nineteenth Century 


London to Manchester 
A Summary—to 1911 
A Summary—to 1914 
The War Period—1 
The War Period—11 


Santos-Dumont 

The Military Dirigible 
British Airship Design 
The Airship Commercially 
Kite Balloons 


: Reconstruction 
Wenham, Le Bris, and some others 1919-1920 Part IV—Engine Development 
The Age of the Giants ‘ . . 
Lilienthal and Pilcher Part 11—1903-1920: Progress in Design The Vertical Type 
American Gliding Experiments The Beginners The Vee Type 


Not Proven 

Samuel Pierpoint Langley 
The Wright Brothers 

The First Years of Conquest 
First Fliers in England 
Rheims, and after 

The Channel Crossing 


The Radial Type 

The Rotary Type 

The Horizontally-opposed Engine 
The Two-Stroke Cycle Engine 
Engines of the War Period 
Appendices 

A short Bibliography of Aeronautics 


The retail price of A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is Six Dollars, but this is 
OUR MONEY SAVING OFFER 


We will send you the book, postage paid, and enter your subscription to AVIATION for one year 
(52 issues) for $6.00 (Canada $7.00, Foreign $8.00). In a word you will secure this most valu- 
able historic work and a Four dollar subscription to America’s leading aeronautical magazine and the only 
weekly for the price of the book alone. 

This is a special offer which will expire with our present limited supply of A HISTORY OF 
AERONAUTICS. Use the coupon now to reserve your copy. 


AVIATION 


AVIATION 
225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


For the enclosed Six Dollars (Canada $7.00, ini $8.00), send me postpaid a copy of A 
HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS and enter my subscription to AVIATION (52 issues). 


Multiplicity of Ideas 
Progress on Standardised Lines 
The War Period 


Part 111—~Aerostatics 


Beginnings 
The First Dirigibles 
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FUEL LEVEL GAUGE 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
| MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 


GROWING FAST 


You will see from this and recent issues of AVIATION that the 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


is expanding all the time. There is one reason only for this— 


DIRECTORY ADS PAY 














—_ 


{ We Carry a Large Stock of New and Used Airplanes, Motors and 
Supplies, and have on hand New JN4D’s in criginal crates at 
! $1,250; Used JN4D’s in excellent condition all ready -to take off, 
$750; OX5 Hammondsports complete, crated, $250; Canuck Uppers 
$50; New 26 x 4 Wheels $4.50; New 26 x 4 Casings $4.50; 
Slightly Used Casings,$3; New Tubes $2; Altimeters, all makes, $6; 
Tachometers, all makes, $6; New JN41D Landing Gears, complete, 
| $45; Copper Tipped Toothpick Propellers, $18; New JN4D Cowling, 
right $13, left $12; New Spark Plugs 25c, or in dozen lots $2.40; 
Sterling Silver Bar Pin with safety catch $1. Prompt service on 


orders. WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendorf, Iowa 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 








—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 


—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 
Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished’ on request 
HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 





NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


in original crates 


AND MF BOATS 
$600.00 


GULF COAST AIRLINE 
515 Whitney-Central Bldg. New Orleans, La. 








EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Airplanes, Flying Boats, Motors and Supplies. Parts for JN4D 
Canuck, J-1 Standard, OX5, OXX6 Hispano and Liberty. Fire- 
works :—Spectacular Night Plane Display $48.; Flash Bombs, good 
for day or night $4.; Flag Bombs $3.75; huge Smoke Trail $3.50. 
Non-shatterable Goggles:—-NAK Wide-vision $4.85 or Jumbo $3.50. 
New 25 x 4 Cord Casing $4.; Slightly Used Casing $3.; Moderately 
Used $2.; New Tubes $2.; Altimeter $5. JN4D or J-1 Gas Tank 
Gauge $5.; Rotary Map Case—Rotate as Trip Progresses $3.50. 
JN4D Gas Tank with Gauge $15. Special:—150 H.P. Hispano 
Motored 3-place Standard, fair shape, $1050. 


716 West Superior FLOYD J. LOGAN Cleveland, Ohio 








|New SEAGULLS $2600.00, New K6 ORIOLES $2200.00, New 
|JN4Ds $1000.00, STANDARD without motor $600.00, Used 
{STANDARD K6 three-seater $1500.00, Used JN4Ds $400.00 and 
;up, Used OX5 motors $50.00 and up, New OX5 motors $175.00, 
Used K6 motors $250.00 and up, New K6 motors $1000.00. 


Before purchasing spare parts get our prices. 


G. S. IRELAND 


CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 
American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 


Baltimore, Maryland 








OX5 STANDARDS — $675.00 


READY FOR DELIVERY: ASSEMBLED & TEST-FLOWN 

STANDARD J-1 WINGS, CURTISS & LAWRENCE ENGINES; 

COMPLETE STOCK OXS PARTS, RADIATORS & ACCESSORIES 
— WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS — 


TIPS & SMITH 


P. O. Box 153 (1505 Washington Ave.) HOUSTON, TEXAS 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Hispano propellers metal tipped 27-50 
OXs5 propellers, metal tipped 10.00 
Special airplane fabric, per yard -40 
New Rome Tourney OXs5 radiator 20.00 
Complete overhead assemblies OX5 40.00 


Many types planes and motors, spares, supplies. 
SAN ANTONIO AIRWAYS, INC. 
509 NAVARRO STREET, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 








CLEAR ACETATE DOPE, .75 PER GAL. 
GUY WIRE CABLE, .25 per Ib. 
KHAKI TAN EGG SHELL METAL PRIMER, $1.25 per gal. 
GRAY BROWN WING ENAMEL, $1.25 per gal. 
DOPE PROOF PAINT THINNER, .75 per gal. 
Wood Filler Varnish White Japan Unfinished Propellers, 


Altman Purchasing Syndicate 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


249 Broadway 














EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 


Best Acetate or Nitrate Dope, gal., $2.50. Resistal Goggles, pair, 
$3.00. OX5 Engine, in Fine Shape, $125.00. Spark Plugs, eaci, 
$.25. Spar Varnish, gal., $5.00. HO Light Motor, 12-15 hp., 36 
Ibs., Price Reduced to $375.00. Blueprint of 75 m.p.h. Aerodrive 
Sled, $.50. Aerodrive Sled Complete, $495.00. Spruce, Steel, 


Aluminum, Plywood. 
State Specific Needs 


Ostergaard Aircraft 4269 N. Narragansett, Chicago 
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COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 
THAT ARE PAYING PROPOSITIONS 
Three and five place machines 
iso motors and parts. Standard parts and equipment. 
W rite for catalog. 
LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 

Standard Ji—OXs, OXX6, and Ilispano 150 motored, $750. 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs motored, new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used 

Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OXs5 and OXX6. 

Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canuck rudders, $4. 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—-immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 

Price List on Request 

Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








ee 





w OX5 Standards throughout, test-flovn $625.00. New Hisso 
indards (except motors, which are practically new) $1250.00. 
w Standard wings, complete, struts, wires, tail surface, etc., f.o.b. 
s $135.00. New Bosch Booster magnetos $10.00. Standard 
ts and spares reasonable. Dope, cotton fabric, general line of 
essories and parts. 


J. L. SCHROEDER 


AEROPLANES, MOTORS and SUPPLIES 
P.O. Box 380 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Assembly Plant No. 7700 Washington Ave. 





BELLANCA 


6 Seater with 90 hp. OX5 
8 Seater with Hispano 
2 Seater with motor cycle engine 


COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
FARMINGDALE, L. L., N. Y. 











LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 


ASSEMBLIES, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 





FOREIGN AIRPLANE ENGINES 


LOW PRICES 


ek Fe ere ee ree ee ee err ere 220-80 H.P.. .$450 
ee ee ee eee ere 160 H.P... 490 
Ns 06s ae bo ORS RAO 260 H.P... 500 
Er re ae 250 H.P... 850 
5 ok isd and pci bing babe ee 800 H.P... 600 


Oomplete stock of parte for these motors 
DETROIT MARINE-AERO ENGINE CO. 
409 Connecticut Ave. Detroit, Michigan 








Yackey Aircraft Co., 818 Desplaines Ave., Forest Park, Ill. 


S.V.A. Dual control Liberty 6 motor, $1250.00. Used JN4-D, 
$350.00 and up. Used Canuck, $425.00 and up. Rebuilt Canucks, 
$700.00 and up. New Canuck, $1150.00. 39B Aeromarine Land 
or water, $575.00. C6 Standard, New wings overhauled motor, 
$1050.00. Lincoln Standard five placed fair condition, $1200.00. 
4 placed DH9 less motor, new covers, $450.00. 3 placed Avroe 110 
Le Rhone new, $950.00. 3 placed Laird OX5, good shape, $1275.00. 
TM Scouts without motor S4C new, $450.00. OX5 Yackey Sport 
2 placed T.M., $1475.00. 5 placed Breguets, Renault motor, 
$4750.00. Parts for Avroes, T.M.’s Breguets, S.V.A.’s. New Shock 
cord guaranteed—Resistal Goggles. Write for new price list. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 
RICHARD F. HARDIN 
2711 Third St., Santa Monica, Cal. 


EXPERT CONSULTANT 


on 
Design, Construction and Production Problems 








WRITE FOR PRICES ON COMPLETE 
UNITS OR PARTS FOR 


CANUCK and JN planes 
: HS2L flying boats 
= OX5, OXX6 and Liberty motors 


ERIGSON AIRCRAFT LIMITED 
120 KING ST. E. TORONTO, CANADA 





FOUR PASSENGER CABIN STANDARDS 


New, completely rebuilt into finest and most practical 
commercial airplane obtainable. 


You can make money with this plane 
Price $1,995.00 
RYAN FLYING CO. SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

















FOR SALE 


ONE LOENING AIR YACHT 
400 h.p. Liberty Motor 


Sealing Capacity—Pilot and four passengers. Fuel Range—Three 
hours at over 100 miles an hour cruising speed. High Speed—122 
m an hour. This Air Yacht has had only about 30 hours of 
flyinc, and is in practically brand new condition. 


Price—Six Thousand Dollars ($6000.00) 


The machine is at present dissembled at Hangar. May be inspected 
at time, and on deposit of Five Hundred Dollars ($590.00) can 
be sembled and made ready to fly; all necessary launching facili- 
the eing available at the Hangar. The machine is complete with 
eleciric starter, marine equipment, cockpit, etc. 

Address all inquiries to: 


| New York-Newport Air Service, Inc. 
31st Street and East River New York City 























FOR SALE 
Brand New 1924 Model Loening Air Yacht 


Price $9,500.00 
This machine recently completed by this Corporation, represents the 
final up to date development of the Loening Air Yacht, incorporating 


all the improvements of four years development and several hundred 
thousand miles of flying. The hull has been considerably strength- 
ened. The fuel capacity has been increased to six hours cruising, 
and head resistance of the machine has been reduced so as to in- 
crease the high speed to. 130 miles an hour, and innumerable detailed 
improvements have been incorporated throughout the machine to 
make it, undoubtedly, the finest commercial marine aircraft available 
in this country at the present time. The machine has been carefully 
‘light tested and is entirely set up in the hangar, ready to fly. 


Address all inquiries to: 
Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corp. 
31st Street and East River New York City 

















AVIATION 


September 8, 1924 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 








Day Courses begin Sept. 24, 1924. For information, address 
Dean Charles H. Snow, New York University, University 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 





Evening Courses begin Sept. 29, 1924. For information, 
address Dr. Hazen G. Tyler, New York University, University 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 





LINCOLN 
horsepower Hisso motor. 
new wheels, motometer, tight covers, only $900.00. 
Airplane Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 


STANDARD. Three passenger. Peppy 150 
Toothpick propeller, 8-day clock, 
Allison 





We have five hundred new magnetos, Splitdorff special, one 
or two cylinder, genuine platinum paints, suitable for one or 
two cylinder motors, in lots of 50, $4.00 each. Crawford Air- 
plane Co., Venice, Calif. 





FOR SALE: Brand new sport biplane span 27 ft. 6 in., 
Cord 4 ft., length 19 ft. over all. Special Ford motor setup 
and test flown, $400.00. Neffs Garage, Iola, Kansas. 





FOR TRADE: Roamer, 4 passenger sport touring, new 


balloon tires, new paint, for Canuck or Standard on field here. 


Neffs Garage, Iola, Kansas. 





D. H. wheels, small hubs, 134 by 7 inches, easily adapted 
for Curtiss or Standard axle $4.00 each until sold. Brand new 
26 x 3 tires $1.50 each, 12 for $15.00. D. H. Landing gear 
struts $12.00 pair. Guaranteed dope Pratt & Lambert clear 
finest quality $2.00 per gallon, 50 gallon lots $82.50. Crawford 
Airplane Co., Venice, Calif. 





IT CAN’T BE DONE BUT WE'RE DOING IT: Until next 
issue of AVIATION we quote the following prices and guarantee 
shipment day order is received. Subject to inspection. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


LAST SALE ON OX5 PARTS: 8 new pistons with rings 
and pins $16.00—8 Cylinders guaranteed equal to new $15.00. 
Zenith carbureters $6.50 each. Berling magneto $12.00. New 
crank shafts in original crates $15.00. Valves 50c. Crank 
shaft hub nuts $1.00. Hub pullers $1.50. Nose plates $2.00. 
Radiators $20.00. Propellers, slightly used, $3.59. New 
engine beds $1.50. Gaskets 8 intake, 8 exhaust $1.00. New 
oil drain serews 75e. Crawford Airplane Co., Venice, Cali- 
fornia. 





CURTISS AEROPLANE PARTS: Do it now. Send in 
your order. Your last chance. Money back promptly if not 
satisfied: Metal wing skids $1.75 pair. Bamboo $1.50 pair. 
Tail skids complete $1.75. New covered ailerons upper $15.00, 
lower $10.00. Wire wheels new $5.00. Landing gear struts 
front or rear $1.50. Axles $3.00. New side cowling $6.50 
a side. Wing fittings $5.00 per dozen. Test quality shock 
eord 50e a yard. Uneovered rudders, gas tanks, center sec- 
tions, fuselage struts or any other parts. Do not wait to 
write inquiries. Shoot in your order now. Propeller covers 
not new but good $2.00. We have parts for the Liberty Hisso, 
Lawrance, Hall Scott, Mereedes, B.M.W. and many. other 
motor parts. JF IT FLIES WE HAVE IT. Crawford 
Airplane Co., Venice, Calif. 





FOR SALE—“F” Boat OXX2—2 hours since overhaul, 
newly wired and recovered, attractively finished $900.00, or 
trade for good car. Fulton Repair Shop, 178 E. 1st Street, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





Experienced pilot with extensive business experience de- 
Sires permanent connection with sales agency as salesman or 
manager. Formerly sales manager concern disposing of sur- 
plus military airplanes. Box 304, AVIATION. 
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Trade Mark 


Back of It All 


[! is comparatively easy to demonstrate 
to the layman the remarkable advances 
being made in the conquest of the air. 
It is being done every day. Incredible 
records of speed, altitude flights to the 
ceiling-of-the-world, fascinating exhibi- 
tions of sky-writing, marvelous examples 
of aerial photography--countless incidents 
of the most dramatic quality are impress- 
ing upon the public the bewildering extent 
of the airplane’s potential utility. 


To dramatize the power of engineering 
which stands back of it all is far more 
difficult. The infinite pains of manu- 
facturing to micrometer measurements 
become interesting only in_ sensational 
demonstrations of the precision they in- 
sure. Since 1909, engineering design and 
shop practice in the Martin plant have 
established standards for the industry -- 
standards of ever increasing perfection. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 



































Aeronautical 


Instruments 


LOOK THIS LIST OVER CAREFULLY 
Higher prices maybe; lower prices never 


Se 


The last of the Government surplus instru- 


ments. BUY NOW 

PART NO. DESCRIPTION. PRICE. 
2604 Air or gas pressure gauge 0 to 6 lbs. 2.00 
2651 Altimeter Tycos 5” luminus face 15000 ft. 3.00 
2654 Altimeter Schneider 3” Iuminus face 25000 ft. 10.00 
2611 Banking Indicator Elliot bubble type 0 to 20° 2.00 
2621 *Clecks 8-day rim wind luminus face 10.50 
2618 Compass Durkee vertical type 15.00 
2619 Compass Taylor pocket watch type 1.50 
2690 Motor meter Boyce 16 ft. tube 2” non-luminus 

face 10.00 
2692 Motor meter Boyce 40 ft. tube 3” luminus face 

centigrade 10.00 
2693 Motor meter Boyce 20 ft. tube 4” face luminus 

centigrade 10.00 
2644 Tachometer NCR 0 to 2500 RPM luminus dial 10.00 
2642 Tachometer Jones 500 to 2500 RPM luminus dial 10.00 
2643 Tachometer Johns-Manville 500 to 2500 luminus dial 7.50 
2645 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 1000 RPM luminus dial 5.00 
2649 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 2000 RPM non luminus dial 5.00 
2647 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 2400 RPM luminus dial 7.50 
2648 Tachemeter Jaeger 0 to 3000 RPM luminus dial 7.50 
2667 Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 28” 2.50 
2671 Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 42” 2.50 
2672 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 6 ft. 5.00 
2673 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 7!/2 ft.. 6.00 
2668 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 9 ft. 7.50 
2669 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 10 ft. 8.00 
2683 *Adapter to use above shaft on Warner drive, straight 2.50 
2681 Adapter to use above shaft on Warner drive, | to 2 3.00 
2684 *Adapter to use above shaft on Jaeger tachometers 1.50 
2630 *Oil gauges 234” luminus face 0 to 120 lbs. 4.50 
2635 Dixie two magneto switch 4.00 
2637 *Berling single magneto switch Aluminum new type 4.00 


NOTE: Articles with star (*) are new manufactured 


stock. 


USED INSTRUMENTS 


Air gauge 0 to 5 or 10 Ibs. 134” non-Iuminus face 1.00 
Altimeter Tycos 5” luminus face 0 to 15000 ft. 1.00 
Altimeter Taylor 31/47” luminus face 0 to 25000 ft. 3.00 
Banking indicator Sperry 234” face round type 2.00 
Air Speed indicator Bristol 40 to 150 MPH 5.00 
Air Speed indicator NCR 40 to 160 MPH 5.00 
Air Speed indicator Foxoboro 30 to 120 MPH 5.00 
Petot head for NCR new 3.50 
Venturi tube for Bristol or Foxoboro new 5.00 
Venturi tube for Badin French type double throat 1.00 
Venturi tube for Jaeger French type single throat 1.00 
Copper tubing 1/8” !6 ft. lengths per foot Pe 
Copper tubing 14” 12 ft. lengths per foot 15 
Compass General Electric vertical Army type 10.00 
Compass RAF mark 11 5.00 


Tachometer Van Sicklen luminus dial 0 to 2500 RPM 10.00 


White for our complete list of used in- 
struments for experimental work, consisting 
of gas gauges, tachometers, altimeters, etc. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
































When the Army Air Service decided to demon- 
strate to the world the mobility of American aircraft, 
they chose a Curtiss product. 


Lieutenant Maughan’s recent flight from New 
York to San Francisco between the hours of dawn 
and dusk was accomplished in a Curtiss designed and 
built Pursuit plane equipped with a Curtiss D-12 
motor and a Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin pro- 
peller. 


This threefold combination is indeed hard to beat, 
as each one preeminently leads its field. The plane 
of Curtiss design includes all the essentials necessary 
for high speed racing and high performance military 
aircraft, among which are: 


Extreme maneuverability with comfort and visibility to 
the pilot at all times; 


Multispar cellular wings, with covering of spruce plank- 
ing instead of fabric—shrapnei proof—no cloth 
covering to tear off; 


Steel tubular fuselage with a readily detachable engine 
mounting; 


Split axle type of landing chassis, in which shocks are 





absorbed by rubber discs acting in compression. — This 
chassis, although but a few months old, has already 
been adopted as the standard type. 


Quickly detachable wing or cellular radiators eliminating 
resistance heretofore required for cooling; 


Oil temperature regulator, which permits instantaneous 
starting, even in the coldest weather, and then main- 
tains the proper temperature of the oil while in flight. 


The Curtiss D-12 motor, in addition to holding all 
the speed records of the world, now has to its credit 
Lieutenant Maughan’s achievement. On account of 
the small frontal area of the D-12 for the first time 
the size of the pilot rather than the engine controls the 
size of the fuselage. 

The Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin propeller, 
the safest and most efficient propeller ever tested, is 
unaffected by hail or rain, tall grass, small particles, 
age or climatic conditions. It too has done its part in 
winning these high speed and endurance tests. 


The Curtiss Pursuit as a fighting unit has no com- 
petitor in the world. It has set new standards for 
plane, motor, and propeller. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


GARDEN CITY, L. I. 


BUFFALO, N. Y; 
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